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ILLUSTRATIONS OF IVANHOE. 
No. IlI.—Gurth disputing with Brian de Bois-Guildert. 


59 


“ A truce of thine insolence, fellow,’ said the armed rider, 
breaking in on his prattle with a high and stern voice, “ and tell 
us if thou can’st, the road to . How call’d you your Franklin, 
Prior Aymer ?”’ | 

“ Cedric,’ answered the Prior; “Cedric the Saxon.—Tell 
me, good fellow, are we near his dwelling, and can you show us 
the road ?”’ 

“ The road will be uneasy to find,”’ answered Gurth, who broke 
silence for the first time, “ and the family of Cedric retire early 
to rest.’ “ Tush, tell not me, fellow,” said the military rider; 
“tis easy for them to arise and supply the wants of travellers 
such as we are, who will not stoop to beg the hospitality euarees 
we have a right to command.” 

“ I know not,” said Gurth, sullenly, “if I should show the way 
to my master’s house, to those who demand as a right, the 
shelter which most are fain to ask as a favour.” 

“Do you dispute with me, slave !”’ said the soldier; and, set- 
ting spurs to his horse, he caused him make a demivolte across 
the path, raising at the same time the riding rod which he held 
in his hand, with a purpose of chastising what he considered as 
the insolence of the peasant. 

Gurth darted at him a savage and revengeful scowl, and with 


a fierce, yet hesitating motion, laid his hand on the haft of his 
knife. 
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Letters from the West. 


Art. Il.—Letters from the West-—No. V. 


I HAVE remarked, at the little towns at which I have touched in 
this country, that the appearance of a stranger does not excite 
the same degree of curiosity, which we observe in the villages of 
the eastern and middle states, and particularly at those which 
are not on the grgat mail-routes. In those places, the arrival of 
a well-dressed stranger is a matter of general interest, and pecu- 
liarly so, if his apparel, or travelling equipage, is a little finer 
than usual, or if he assume any airs of importance ;—the smith 
rests upon ‘his anvil, the gossip raises her spectacles, and the 
pretty maidens thrust their rosy faces through the windows to 
gaze at the new comer. This propensity has been impressed on 
my memory, by the inconvenience it has sometimes produced, 
and the pleasure it has frequently afforded me. The pretty ham- 
lets of New-England, as well as those which are more thinly 
scattered, through the western part of the state of New-York, or 
along the banks of the Delaware, and the Susquehanna, in Penn- 
sylvania, are distinguished for their rural beauty, neatness, and 
simplicity. On entering one of these at the close of a summer- 
day, when the villagers sate about their doors and windows, to 
enjoy the coolness of the evening breeze, I have checked my 
horse, and hanging carelessly on my saddle, have passed slowly 
along, gazing with delight, at the blooming cheeks, and spark- 
ling eyes, that have been directed towards me, from every quar- 
ter. I have always had a wonderful predilection for handsome 
faces—and I do verily believe that if my breast were darkened by 
the heaviest sorrows, the rays of beauty would still strike to its 
inmost recesses, and there would still be a something there to re- 
fract the beams. But it cannot be expected that so erratic a 
being as myself, should ever be very sad or serious ; the traveller 
must leave his heavy thoughts behind him, with his heavy bag- 
gage, and keep a vacant place for a thousand pleasing, novel, 
nick-nack ideas, which he may pick up by the way. Imagine 
such a wanderer, after jogging the live-long day, in the scorching 
sun, over crags and cliffs, or through mud and dust, with no 
companion but the beast he bestrides—who, however affable his 
disposition may be, is less companionable than one could wish— 
arriving * with spatter’d boots” and a weary frame, at a roman- 
tic village, that has not a soul in it that he either knows or cares 
for. His fancy is his world, for he has nothing to do with the 
realities around him ; he is not interested in the vices, he knows 
not the distresses, he tastes not the pleasures, of those about 
him. He gazes at them as the philosopher views a beautiful in- 
sect, or inspects a lovely flower. He has no feeling in common 
with the objects of his observation—but they afford him matter 
of pleasing reflection. The sun has just gone down; the flowers 
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have reared their drooping heads, and the girls let fall their twi- 
ning ringlets ;—they have put on their best bibs and tuckers, and: 
their most amiable looks; the tea-table is set, and the village 
beaux are congregated ; the old gentlemen, gathered in groups, 
are grumbling at the present state of affairs, while the young ones 
seem to be enjoying it, or making arrangements to change it for 
the better. Then to see those dimpled cheeks, and laughing 
eyes, and ruby lips, all displayed at once, to the astonished glance 
of the “ way-worn traveller,’ whose eye rests on nothing but 
white frocks and rosy faces! I have found my heart more glad- 
dened, by such a scene, and my eye more pleased, than when 
from the summits of our Pennsylvania mountains, I have gazed 
upon the romantic vales below, or from the high-lands looked 
down upon the Hudson. There are those, who to enjoy much 
less innocent, and less extatic pleasures, would give all they pos- 
sessed, curse their country, and turn Turks. But they are 
miserable connoisseurs who purchase enjoyment, at expensive 
prices, when nature spreads her table gratis. Thus I have ex- 
tracted pleasure from a source, which has afforded vexation to 
others. A transient glance, at the smiling faces of those pretty 
girls, has fully compensated me, for the fatigue of answering, on 
arriving at my inn, (if in New-England) the tedious enquiries, 
whether I was a Southerner, or a York state man, and whether | 
was going down south, or a way out back. 

If this be the case in our snug little rural towns, whose inhabi- 
tants enjoy the luxuries of society, and where the more wealthy 
part of them aspire to something like sty/e among themselves, 
how much more would it be expected in these distant and lonely 
regions, where a town is usually composed of a few rude cabins, 
hastily erected on the margin of a river, and surrounded by ex- 
tensive forests? But such curiosity is here but rare, and the 
absence of it is easily accounted for. The fact is, that, insulated 
and lonesome as these spots appear, they are visited, frequently, 
by a great number, and a great variety of people. The mer- 
chants, who make their annual journies to an eastern city to pur- 
chase goods ; the innumerable caravans of adventurers, who are 
daily crowding to the west in search of homes—and the numbers 
who traverse these interesting regions from motives of curiosity 
—produce a constant succession of visiters of every class, and of 
almost every nation. English, Irish, French and Germans, are 
constantly emigrating to the new states and territories ; and all 
the eastern, southern, and middle states, send them crowds of 
inhabitants. Nor is it the needy and unfortunate alone who bury 
themselves among the shadows of the western forests. There 
was a time, indeed, when the word emigration carried with it 
many unpleasant sensations; and when we heard of a respectable 
man hieing to an unknown land, to seek a precarious ex- 
istence among bears and musquitoes, we fancied that we saw the 
hand of a land-speculator beckoning him to destruction, and 
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pitied his fate. We were apt to imagine that these land-jobbing 
gentry were surrounded by retainers pretty much like those of 
David, when he sojourned in the cave of Abdullam, “ and every 
one that was in distress, and every one that was in debt, and every 
one that was discontented, gathered themselves unto him, and he 
became a captain over them.” But this is not the fact now. 
Whatever might have been the case many years ago, we now 
find classes of people among the emigrants who would not be 
easily deluded. Gentlemen of wealth and intelligence, profes- 
sional men of talents and education, and respectable farmers and 
artisans, have, after dispassionate enquiry, determined to make 
this country their future abode. Like Lot, they “ lifted up their 
eyes, and beheld all the plain of Jordan, that it was well watered 
every where;”’ fertile, “ even as the Garden of Eden,” and abound- 
ing in the choicest gifts of nature. Thousands, it is true, have 
been driven here by want, from countries less congenial to the 
needy, but though, in some cases, their poverty, and not their 
wills, consented to the change, they have generally found it an 
advantageous one. ‘Thus it is that, although in travelling you 
often meet the native woodsman with his hunting-shirt and rifle, 
you as often encounter persons of a different character; and, on 
arriving at a cabin, it would be difficult to guess what may be the 
particular description of its inhabitant. It is natural, therefore, 
that the sight of a stranger should have ceased to be wonderful 
where it is no longer rare; and that no singularity of dress or 
appearance should excite the curiosity of those who are in the 
daily habit of seeing every variety of people. 

For nearly the same reasons you will find few people in the 
west who are ignorant of the geography of their own country ; 
they all know something of the general description of even the 
most distant parts of the Union. Many of them have emigrated 
from afar ; some travel over an immense extent of country from 
mere curiosity, or in search of the most eligible place fo settle ; 
and others take long journies on mercantile and other specula- 
tions. They are acute observers; and the most illiterate are 
seldom duli or ignorant. In the neighbourhood of Pittsburgh 
you will meet but few persons who cannot give you some idea of 
the route to Detroit or to New-Orleans, and a tolerably correct 
notion of the intermediate country. Such knowledge is more or 
less general throughout the western country. All have travelled 
more or less, and the information thus collected is communicated 
trom one to another, in their frequent discussions on the subject 
which is most common, and most interesting to them—the com- 
parative advantages of the different sections of the country. In 
short, you will scarce meet an old woman who cannot tell you 
that Pittsburgh is full of coal and smoke, and in New Orleans, they 
play cards on Sunday; that living is dear at Washington City, 
and cod-fish cheap at Boston ; and that Irishmen are “ plenty” in 
Pennsylvania, and pretty girls j in Rhode Island. 
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The Ayrshire Legatees. 


Arr. II].—The Ayrshire Legatees ; or, the Correspondence of the 
Pringle Family. 


Andrew Pringle, Esq. to the Rev. Charles Snodgrass. 


My pear FRIEND,—You are not aware of the task you impose, 
when you request me to send you some account of the general 
way of living in London. Unless you come here, and actually 
experience yourself what I would call the London ache, it is im- 
possible to supply you with any adequate idea of the necessity 
that exists in this wilderness of mankind, to seek refuge in so- 
ciety without being over fastidious with respect to the intellec- 
tual qualifications of your occasional associates. In a remote 
desert, the solitary traveller is subject to apprehensions of dan- 
eer, but still he is the most important thing “ within the circle 
of that lonely waste ;”’ and the sense of his own dignity enables 
him to sustain the shock of considerable hazard with spirit and 
fortitude. But, in London, the feeling of self-importance is totally 
lost and suppressed in the bosom of a stranger. A painful con- 
viction of insignificance—of nothingness, I may say, is sunk upon 
his heart, and murmured in his ear by the million, who divide 
with him that consequence which he unconsciously before sup- 
posed he possessed in a general estimate of the world. While 
elbowing my way through the unknown multitude, that flows 
between Charing Cross and the Royal Exchange, this mortifying 
sense of my own insignificance has often come upon me with the 
energy of a pang, and I have thought, that after all we can say of 
any man, the effect of the greatest influence of an individual on 
society at large, is but as that of a pebble thrown into the sea. 
Mathematically speaking, the undulations which the pebble 
causes, continue until the whole mass of the ocean has been dis- 
turbed to the bottom of its most secret depths and farthest 
shores ; and perhaps, with equal truth it may be affirmed, that 
the sentiments of the man of genius are also infinitely propaga- 
ted; but how soon the physical impression of the one is lost to 
every sensible perception, and the moral impulse of the other 
swallowed up from all practical effect. 

But though London, in the general, may be justly compared to 
the vast and restless ocean, or to any other thing that is either 
sublime, incomprehensible, or affecting, it loses all its influence 
over the solemn associations of the mind when it is examined in 
its details. For example, living on the town, as it is slangishly 
called, the most friendless and isolated condition possible, is yet 


fr aught with an amazing diversity of enjoyment. Thousands of 


gentlemen, who have survived the relish of active fashionable 
pursuits, pass their life in that state without tasting the delight 
of one new sensation. They rise in the morning merely because 
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Nature will not allow them to remain longer in bed. T hey begin 
the day without motive or purpose, and close it after having per- 
formed the same unvaried round as the most thorough-bred do- 
mestic animal that ever dwelt in manse or manor-house. If you 
ask them at three o’clock where they are to dine they cannot tell 
you ; but about the wonted dinner hour, batches of these forlorn 
batchelors find themselves diurnally congregated, as if by instinct, 
around a cozy table in some snug coffee-house, where, after in- 
specting the contents of the bill of fare, they discuss the news of 
the day, reserving the scandal, by way of desert, for their wine. 
Day after day their respective political opinions give rise to keen 
encounters, but without producing the slightest shade of change 
in any of their old ingrained and particular sentiments. 

Some of their haunts, I mean those frequented by the elderly 
race, are shabby enough in their appearance and circumstances, 
except perhaps i in the quality of the wine. Every thing in them 
is regulated by an ancient and precise economy, and you per- 
ceive, at the first glance, that all is calculated on the principle of 
the house giving as much for the money as it can possibly afford, 
without infringing those little etiquettes which persons of gen- 
tlemanly habits regard as essentials. At half price the junior 
members of these unorganized or natural clubs retire to the 
theatres, while the elder brethren mind their potations till it is 
time togo home. This seems a very comfortless way of life, but 
I have no doubt it is the preferred result of a long experience of 
the world, and that the parties, upon the whole, find it superior, 
according to their early formed habits of dissipation and gai- 
ety, to the sedate but not more regular course of a domestic 
circle. 

The chief pleasure, however, of living on the town, consists in 
accidentally falling in with persons whom it might be otherwise 
difficult to meet in private life. I have several times enjoyed 
this. The other day I fell in with an old gentleman, evidently a 
man of some consequence, for he came to the coffee-house in his 
own carriage. It happened that we were the only guests, and 
he proposed that we should therefore dine together. In the 
course of conversation it came out, that he had been familiarly 
acquainted with Garrick, and had frequented the literary club in 
the days of Johnson and Goldsmith. In his youth, I conceive, 
he must have been an amusing companion; for his fancy was 
exceedingly lively, and his manners altogether afforded a very 
fav ourable specimen of the old, the gentlemanly school. At an 
appointed hour his carriage came for him, and we parted, per- 
haps never to meet again. 

Such agreeable incidents, however, are not common, as the 
frequenters of the coffee-houses are, I think, usually taciturn cha- 
racters, and averse to conversation. I] may, however, be myself 
in fault. Our countrymen in general, whatever may be their ad- 
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dress in improving acquaintance to the promotion of their own 
interests, have not the best way, in the first instance, of introdu- 
cing themselves.—A raw Scotsman contrasted with a sharp Lon- 
doner, is very inadroit and awkward, be his talents what they 
may ; and I suspect, that even the most brilliant of your old class- 
fellows have, in their professional visits to this metropolis, had 
some experience of what I mean. 
ANDREW PRINGLE. 


When Mr. Snodgrass paused, after reading this letter, and 
was folding it up, Mrs. Craig, bending with her hands on her 
knees, said, emphatically, “ Noo, Sir, what think you of that?” 
He was not, however, quite prepared to give an answer to a ques- 
tion so abruptly propounded, nor indeed did he exactly under- 
stand to what particular the lady referred. “ For my part,” she 
resumed, recovering her previous posture-—“ For my part, it’s a 
very caldrife way of life, to dine every day on coffee ; broth, and 
beef, would put mair smeddum in the men; they’re just a whin 
auld fogies that Mr. Andrew describes, an’ no wurth a single 
woman’s pains’’—** wheesht, wheesht, mistress,” cried Mr. Craig; 
“ ye mauna let your tongue rin awa with your sense in that gait.” 
“It has but a light load,’”’ said Miss Becky, whispering Isabella 
Todd. In this juncture, Mr. Micklewham happened to come in, 
and Mrs. Craig, on seeing him, cried out, “ I hope Mr. Mickle- 
wham ye have brought the Doctor’s letter—He’s such a funny 
man ! and touches off the Londoners to the nines.” 

“ He’s a good man,” said Mrs. Glibbans, in a tone calculated 
to repress the forwardness of Mrs. Craig—but Miss Mally Glen- 
cairn having, in the mean while, taken from her pocket an epis- 
tle which she had received the preceding day from Mrs. Pringle, 
Mr. Snodgrass silenced al! controversy on that score by request- 
ing her to proceed with the reading. ‘“ She’s a clever woman, 
Mrs. Pringle,” said Mrs. Craig, who was resolved to cut a figure 
in the conversation in her own house—* She’s a descreet woman, 
and may be as godly too, as some that mak mair wark about the 
elect.” Whether Mrs. Glibbans thought this had any illusion to 
herself is not susceptible of legal proof, but she turned round and 
looked at their “ most kind hostess’? with a sneer that might 
almost merit the appellation of a snort; Mrs. Craig, however, 
pacified her, by proposing, that before hearing the letter they 
should take a dram of wine, or pree her cherry bounce—adding, 
‘* our maister likes a been house, and ye a’ken that we are provi- 
ding for a handling.”” The wine was accordingly served, and, in 
due time, Miss Mally Glenclairn edified and instructed the partw 
with the contents of Mrs. Pringle’s letter. 
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Mrs. Pringle to Mrs. Mally Glencairn. 


Dear Miss Matiy,—You will have heard, by the peppers of 
the gret hobbleshow heer aboot the Queen’s coming over contrary 
to the will of the nation ; and, that the King and Parlement are 
so angry with her, that they are going to put her away by giving 
to her a bill of div orce. The doctor, who has been searchin the 
scriptures on the okashon, says this is not in their poor, although 
she was found guilty of the fact; but I teli him, that as the King 
and Parlement of old took upon them to change our religion, 
I do not see how they will be hampered now by the word of 
God. 

You may well wonder that I have no ritten to you aboot the 
king, and what he is like, but we have never got a sight of him 
at all, whilk is a gret shame, paying so dear as we do for a king, 
who shurely should be a publik man. But, we have seen her 
majesty, who stays not far from our house heer in Baker-street, 
in dry lodgings, which, I am creditably informed, she is obligated 
to pay for by the week, for nobody will trust her ; so you see what 
it is, Miss Mally, to have a light character. Poor woman, they 
say she might have been going from door to door, with a staff 
and a meal pock, but for ane Mr. Wood, who is a baillie of Lon- 
don, that has ta’en her by the hand. She’ Sa woman advanced 
in life, with a short neck, and a pentit face; housomever, that, I 
suppose, she canno help, being a queen, and obligated to set the 
fashions to the court, where it is necessar to hide their faces with 
pent, our Andrew says, that their looks may not betray them— 
there being no shurer thing than a false-hearted courtier. 

But what concerns me the most, in all this, is, that there will 
be no coronashon till the queen is put out of the way—and nobody 
can take upon them to say when that will be, as the law is so 
dootful and endless—which I am verra sorry for, as it was my 
intent to rite Miss Nanny Eydent a true account of the corona- 
shon, in case there had been any partiklars that might be ser- 
visable to her in her bisness. 

The doctor and me, by ourselves, since we have been settlt, go 
about at our convenience, and have seen far mae farlies than 
baith Andrew and Rachael, with all the acquaintance they have 
forgathert with—but you no old heeds canno be expectit on 
young shouthers, and they have net had the experience of the 
world that we have had. 

The lamps in the streets here are lighted with gauze, and not 
with crusies, like those that have lately been put up in your toun ; 
and it is brought in pips aneath the ground, from the manufac- 
tors which the doctor and we have been to see—an awful place— 
and they say as fey to a spark as poother, which made us glad to 
eet out e’t when we heard so ;—and we have been to see a brew- 
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house, where they mak the London porter, but it is a sight not to 
be told. In it we saw a barrel, whilk the doctor said was by 
gauging bigger than the Irvine muckle kirk, and a masking fat, 

like a barn for mugnited. But all they were as nothing to a curi- 
osity of a steem-ingine, that minches minch collops as natural as 
life—and stuffs the sosogees itself, in a manner past the poor of 
nature toconsiv. They have, to be shure, in London many things 
to help work—for in our kitchen there is a smoking jack to roast 
the meat, that gangs of its oun free will—and the brisker the 
fire, the faster it runs; but a potatoe-beetle is not to be had within 
the four walls of London, which is a great want in a house. 
Mrs. Argent never hard of sic a thing. 

Me and the doctor have likewise been in the houses of parle- 
ment, and the doctor has since been again to heer the argolbar- 
goling aboot the queen. But, cepting the king’s throne, which 
is all gold and velvet, with a croun on the top, and stars all round, 
there was nothing worth the looking at in them baith.—How- 
somever, I sat in the king’s seat, and in the preses chair of the 
House of Commons, which, you no, is something for me to say ; 
and we have been to see the printing of books, where the very 
smallest dividual syllib is taken up by itself and made into words 
by the hand, so as to be quite confounding how it could ever read 
sense.—But there is ane piece of industry, and fhroughgalaty I 
should not forget, whilk is wives going about with whirl-bar- 
rows, selling horse’s flesh to the cats and dogs by weight, and 
the cats and dogs know them very well by their voices. In short, 
Miss Mally, there is nothing heer that the hand is not turnt to; 
and there is, I can see, a better order and method realiy among 
the Londoners than among our Scotch folks, notwithstanding 
their advantages of edicashion, but my pepper will hold no more 
at present, from your true friend, 

JANET PRINGLE. 


There was a considerable diversity of opinion among the com- 
mentators on this epistle. Mrs. Craig was the first who broke 
silence, and displayed a great deal of erudition on the minch- 
collop-engine, and the potato-beetle; in which she was interrupted 
by the indignant Mrs. Glibbans, who exclaimed, “ I am surprised 
to hear you, Mrs. Craig, speak of sic baubles, when the word of 
God’s in danger of being controverted by an act of parliament. 
But, Mr. Snodgrass, dinna ye think that this painting of the 
queen’s face is a Jezebitical testification against her?” Mr. 
Snodgrass replied, with an unwonted sobriety of manner, and 
with an emphasis that showed he intended to make some im- 
pression on his auditors—*“ It is impossible to judge correctly of 
strangers by measuring them according to our own notions of 
propriety. It has certainly long been a practice in courts to 


disfigure the beauty of the human countenance with paint; but 
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what, in itself, may have been originally assumed for a mask or 
disguise, may, by usage, have grown into a very harmless cus- 
tom. I am not, therefore, disposed to attach any criminal im- 
portance to the circumstance of her Majesty wearing paint. Her 
late Majesty did so herself.’’ “I did not say it was criminal,” 
said Mrs. Glibbans, “I only meant it was sinful, and I think it 
is.’ The accent of authority in which this was said, prevented 
Mr. Snodgrass from offering any reply—and a brief pause en- 
suing, Miss Mally Glencairn observed, that it was a surprising 
thing how the doctor and Mrs. Pringle managed their matters so 
well. “ Ay,” said Mrs. Craig, “ but we a’ ken what a manager 
the mistress is—she’s the bee that mak’s the hiney—she does 
not gang bizzing aboot, like a thriftless wasp, through her 
neighbour’s houses.” “TI tell you, Betty, my dear,” cried Mr. 
Craig, “that you shouldna make comparisons—what’s past is 
gane—and Mrs. Glibbans and you maun now be friends.’’* 
‘* They’re a’ friends to me that’s no faes, and am very glad to see 
Mrs. Glibbans sociable in my house, but she need nae hae made 
sae light of me when she was here before’”—and, in saying this, 
the amiable hostess burst into a loud sob of sorrow, which indu- 
ced Mr. Snodgrass to beg Mr. Micklewham to read the doctor’s 
letter, by which a happy stop was put to the further manifestation 
of the grudge which Mrs. Craig harboured against Mrs. Glib- 
bans for the lecture which she had received, on what the latter 
called “ the incarnated effect of a more than Potipharian claught 
o’ the godly Mr. Craig.” 


The Rev. Dr. Z. Pringle to Mr. Micklewham, Schoolmaster and 
Session-Clerk, Garnock. 


Dear Sir—lI had a great satisfaction in hearing that Mr. Snod- 
grass, in my place, prays for the Queen on the Lord’s Day, 
which liberty to do in our national church is a thing to be up- 
holden with a fearless spirit, even with the spirit of martyrdom, 
that we may not bow down in Scotland tothe prelatic Baal of an 
order in Council, whereof the Archbishop of Canterbury, that is 
cousin-german to the Pope of Rome, is art and part. Verily the 
sending forth of that order to the General Assembly was treachery 
to the solemn oath of the new King, whereby he took the vows 
upon him, to conform to the articles of the union, to maintain the 
Church of Scotland as by law established, so that for the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury to meddle therein, was a shooting out of 
the horns of aggressive domination. 

I think it is right of me to testify thus much through you to 
the Session, that the elders may stand on their posts to bar all 





ry This alludes to « part of the story which we were obliged to omit. 
Ed. P. F. 
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such breaking in of the episcopalian boar into our corner of the 
vineyard. 

Anent the Queen’s case and condition I say nothing ; for be she 
guilty, or be she innocent, we all know that she was born in sin 
and brought forth in iniquity—prone to evil, as the sparks fly 
upwards—and desperately wicked, like you and me, or any other 
poor Christian sinner; which 1s reason enough to make us think 
of her in the remembering prayer. 


Since she came over there has been a wonderful work doing 


here, and it is thought that’ the crown will be taken off her head 
by a strong handling ofthe Parliament ; and really, when I think 
of the bishops sitting high in the peerage, like owls and rooks in 
the bartisans of an old tower, I have my fears that they can bode 
her no good. I have seen them in the House of Lords clothed 
in their idolatrous robes, and when I looked at them so proudly 
placed at the right hand of the King’s throne, and on the side of 
the powerful egging on, as I saw one of them doing in a whisper, 
the Lord Liverpool, before he rose to speak against the Queen, 
the blood ran cold in my veins, and I thought of their woful per- 
secutions of our national church, and prayed inwardly that I 
might be keepit in the humility of a zealous presbyter, and that 
the corruption of the frail human nature within me might never 
be tempted by the pampered whoredoms of prelacy. 

Saving the Lord Chancellor, all the other temporal peers were 
just as they had come in from the crown of the causeway—none 
of them having a judicial garment, which was a shame; and as 
for the Chancellor’s long robe, it was not so good as my own 
gown ; but he is said to be a very narrow man: what he spoke, 
however, was no doubt sound law; yet I could observe he has a 
bad custom of taking the name of God in vain, which I wonder 
at, considering he has such a kittle conscience, which, on less 
occasions, causes him often to shed tears. 

Mrs. Pringle and me, by ourselves, had a fine quiet canny sight 
of the Queen, out of the window of a pastry baxter’s shop, oppo- 
site to where her Majesty stays. She seems to be a plump and 
jocose little woman; gleg, blithe, and throwgaun for her years, 
and on an easy footing with the lower orders, coming to the 


window when they call for her, and becking to them, which is * 


very civil of her, and gets them to take her part against the 
government. 

The baxter, in whose shop we saw this, told us that her Ma- 
jesty said, on being invited to take her dinner at an inn on the 
road from Dover, that she would be content with a mutton-chop 
at the King’s Arms in London,* which shows that she is a lady 
of a very hamely disposition. Mrs. Pringle thought her not tig 





* The honest Doctor’s version of this bon-mot of her Majesty is not quite 


correct ; her expression was, “I mean to take a chop at the King’s Head when 
1 get to London.” 
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enough for a queen ; but we cannot expect every one to be like 
that bright accidental star, Queen Elizabeth, whose effigy we 
have seen preserved in armour in the Tower of London, and in 
wax in Westminster Abbey, where they have a living-like like- 
ness of Lord Nelson, in the very identical regimentals that he 
was killed in. They are both wonderful places, but it costs a 
power of money to go through them, and all the folk about them 
think of nothing but money ; for when I inquired, with a reverent 
spirit, seeing around me the tombs of great and famous men, the 
mighty and wise of their day, what department it was of the 
abbey —« It’s the eighteen-pence department,” said an uncircum- 
cised Philistine, with as little respect as if we had been treading 
the courts of the darling Dagon. 

Our concerns here are now drawing to a close ; but before we 
return, we are going for a short time to a town on the seaside, 
which they ca!l Brighton. We had a notion of taking a trip to 
Paris, but that we must leave to Andrew Pringle, my son, and his 
sister Rachel, if the bit lassie could get a decent gudeman, which 
may be will cast up for her before we leave London. Nothing, 
however, is settled as yet upon that head, so I can say no more at 
present anent the same. 

Since the affair of the sermon I have withdrawn myself from 
trafficking so much as I did in the missionary and charitable 
ploys that are so in vogue with the pious here, which will be all 
the better for my own people, as I will keep for them what I was 
giving to the unknown ; and it is my design to write a book on 
alms-giving, to show in what manner that Christian duty may 
be best fulfilled, which I doubt not will have the effect of opening 
the eyes of many in London to the true nature of the thing by 
which I was myself beguiled in this vanity fair, like a bird 
ensnared by the fowler. 

I was concerned to hear of poor Mr. Witherspoon’s accident, 
in falling from his horse in coming from the Dalmailing occasion. 
How thankful he must be that the Lord made his head of a dura- 
bility to withstand the shock, which might otherwise have frac- 
tured his skull. What you say about the promise of the braird, 
gives me pleasure on account of the poor; but what will be done 
with the farmers and their high rents, if the harvests turn out so 
abundant. Great reason have I to be thankful that the legacy 
has put me out of the reverence of my stipend ; for when the meal 
was cheap, I own to you that I felt my carnality grudging the 
horn of abundance that the Lord was then pouring into the lap 
of the earth. In short, Mr. Micklewham, I doubt it is o’er true 
with us all, that the less we are tempted, the better we are; so 
with my sincere prayers that you may be delivered from all evil, 
and led out of the paths of temptation, whether it is on the high- 
way, or on the footpaths, or beneath the hedges, I remain, dear 
Sir, your friend and pastor, 

ZACHARIAH PRINGLE. 
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‘“ The Doctor,” said Mrs. Glibbans, as the schoolmaster con- 
cluded, “ is there like himself—a true orthodox Christian, stand- 
ing up for the word, and overflowing with charity even for the 
sinner. But, Mr. Snodgrass, I did not ken before that the Bishops 
had a hand in the making of the Acts of the Parliament ; I think, 
Mr. Snodgrass, if that be the case, there should be some doubt 
in Scotland about obeying them. However that may be, sure am 
I that the Queen, though she was a perfect Deliah, she has 
nothing to fear from them; for have we not read in the Book 
Martyrs, and other church histories, of their concubines and in- 
dulgences, in the papist times, to all manner of carnal iniquity. 
But if she be that noghty woman that they say’——* Gude 
safe’s,’”’ cried Mrs. Craig, “if she be a noghty woman, awa’ wi’ 
her, awa’ wi’ her—wha kens the cantrips she may play us!”’ Here 
Miss Mally Glencairn interposed, and informed Mrs. Craig, that 
a noghty woman was not, as she seemed to think, a witch wife. 
“ Tam sure,” said Miss Becky Glibbans, “ that Mrs. Craig might 
have known that”———“* O ye’re a spiteful deevil,’’ whispered 
Miss Mally, with a smile to her; and turning in the same mo- 
ment to Miss Isabella Todd, begged her to read Miss Pringle’s 
letter—a motion which Mr. Snodgrass seconded, chiefly to 
abridge the conversation. 


Miss Rachel Pringle to Miss Isabella Todd. 


My pear Bexti,—I am much obliged by your kind expressions 
for my little present. I hope soon to send you something better, 
and gloves at the same time ; for Sabre has been brought to the 
point by an alarm for the Yorkshire Baronet that I mentioned as 
showing symptoms of the tender passion for my fortune. The 
friends on both sides being satisfied with the match, it will take 
place as soon as some preliminary arrangements are made. 
When we are settled, I hope your mother will allow you to come 
and spend some time with us at our country seat in Berkshire ; 
and I shall be happy to repay all the expenses of your journey, as 
a jaunt to England is what your mother would, I know, never 
consent to pay for. 

It is proposed, that immediately after the ceremony, we shall 
set out for France, accompanied by my brother, where we are to 
be soon after joined at Paris by some of the Argents, who, I can 
see, think Andrew worth the catching for Miss. My father and 
mother will then return to Scotland ; but whether the Doctor will 
continue to keep his parish, or give it up to Mr. Snodgrass, will 
depend greatly on the circumstances in which he finds his par- 
ishioners. This is all the domestic intelligence that I have got 
to give, but its importance will.make up for other deficiencies. 

As to the continuance of our discoveries in London, I know not 
well what to say. Every day brings something new, but we lose 
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the sense of novelty: were a fire in the same street where we live, 
it would no longer alarm me. A few nights ago, as we were sit- 
ting in the parlour after supper, the noise of an engine passing 
startled us all; we ran to the windows—there was haste and 
torches, and the sound of other engines, and all the horrors of a 
conflagration, reddening the skies. My father sent out the foot- 
boy to inquire where it was; and when the boy came back, he 
made us laugh, by snapping his fingers, and saying the fire was 
not worth so much—although, upon farther inquiry, we learnt 
that the house in which it originated was burnt to the ground. 
You see, therefore, how the bustle of this great world hardens 
the sensibilities ; but I trust its influence will never extend to my 
heart. 

The principal topic of conversation at present is about the 
Queen. The Argents, who are our main instructors in the pro- 
prieties of London life, say that it would be very vulgar in me to 
go to look at her, which I am sorry for, as I wish above all 
things to see a personage so illustrious by birth, and renowned 
by misfortune. The Doctor and my mother, who are less scru- 
pulous, and who, in consequence, somehow, by themselves, con- 
trive to see, and to get into places that are inaccessible to all 
gentility, have had a full view of her Majesty. My father has 
since become her declared partisan, and my mother too has 
acquired a leaning likewise towards her side of the question ; but 
neither of them will permit the subject to be spoken of before 
me, as they consider it detrimental to good morals: I, however, 
read the newspapers. 

What my brother thinks of her Majesty’s case is not easy to 
divine, but Sabre is convinced of the Queen’s guilt, upon some 
private and authentic information which a friend of his, who has 
returned from Italy, heard when travelling in that country. This 
information he has not, however, repeated to me, so that it must 
be something very bad—we shall know all when the trial comes 
on. Inthe mean time, his Majesty, who has lived in dignified 
retirement since he came to the throne, has taken up his abode 
with rural felicity in a cottage in Windsor Forest ; where he now, 
contemning all the pomp and follies of his youth, and this metro- 
polis, passes his days amidst his cabbages, like Dioclesian, with 
innocence and tranquillity, far from the intrigues of courtiers, 
and insensible to the murmuring waves of the fluctuating popu- 
lace, thi at set in with so strong a current towards “ the mob-led 
queen,’ as the divine Shakspeare has so beautifully expressed it. 

You ask me about Vauxhall Gardens; I have not seen them. 
—They are no longer in fashion—the theatres are quite yulgar— 
even the opera-house has sunk into a second rate place of resort. 
Almack’s balls, the Argyle rooms, and the Philharmonic con- 
certs, are the only public entertainments frequented by people of 
fashion—and this high superiority they owe entirely to oie dif- 
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ficulty of gaining admission. London, as my brother says, is too 
rich, and grown too luxurious, to have any exclusive place of 
fashionable resort, where price alone is the obstacle. Hence the 
institution of these select Aristocratic assemblies. The Phil- 
harmonic concerts, however, are rather professional than fashion- 
able entertainments ; but every body is fond of music, and there- 
fore, every body, that can be called any body, is anxious to get 
tickets to them, and this anxiety has given them a degree of 
eclat, which I am persuaded the performance would never have 
excited had the tickets been purchasable at any price. The 
great thing here is either to be somebody, or to be patronized by 
a person that is a somebody; without this, though you were as 
rich as Croesus, your golden chariots, like the comets of a sea- 
son, blazing and amazing, would speedily roll away into the ob- 
scurity from which they came, and be remembered no more. 

At first when he came here, and when the amount of our legacy 
was first promulgated, we were in a terrible flutter. Andrew 
became a man of fashion, with all the haste that tailors, and 
horses, and drivers, could make him. My father, honest man, 
was equally inspired with lofty ideas, and began a career that 
promised a liberal benefaction of good things to the poor—and 
my mother was almost distracted with calculations about laying 
out the money to the best advantage, and the sum she would 
allow to be spent. I alone preserved my natural equanimity— 
and, foreseeing the necessity of new accomplishments to suit my 
altered circumstances, applied myself to the instructions of my 
masters with an assiduity that won their applause. The advan- 
tages of this I now experience—my brother is sobered from his 
champaign fumes—my father has found out that charity begins 
at home—and my mother, though her establishment is enlarged, 
finds her happiness, notwithstanding the legacy, still lies within 
the little circle of her household cares. Thus, my dear Bell, 
have I proved the sweets of a true philosophy; and, unseduced 
by the blandishments of rank, rejected Sir Marmaduke Towler, 
and accepted the humbler but more disinterested swain, Captain 
Sabre, who requests me to send you his compliments, not alto- 
gether content that you should occupy so much of the bosom of 
your affectionate, 

RACHEL PRINGLE. 

“Rachel had aye a gude roose of hersel’,”’ said Becky Glibbans, 
as Miss Isabella concluded. Inthe same moment Mr. Snodgrass 
took his leave, saying to Mr. Micklewham that he had something 
particular to mention to him. ‘“ What can it be about?” in- 
quired Mrs. Glibbans at Mr. Craig, as soon as the helper and 
schoolmaster had left the room; “do you think it can be con- 
cerning the Doctor’s resignation of the parish in his favour ?”’ 
‘“ Pm sure,” interposed Mrs. Craig, before her husband could 
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reply, “it winna be ’wimy guide will that he shall come in upor 
us—a pridefu’ wight, whose saft words, and a’ his politess, are 
but lip-deep ; na, na, Mrs. Glibbans, we maun hae another on the 
leet forbye him.’’ ‘ And wha would ye put on the leet noo, Mrs. 

Craig, you that’s sic a judge ?”’ said Mrs. Glibbans with the most 
ineffable consequentiality. “ I'll be for young Mr. Dirlton, who 
is baith a suppy preacher of the word, and a substantial hand at 
every kind of civility.” “ Young Dirlton !—young Deevilton !” 
cried the orthodox Deborah of Irvine; “ a fallow that knows no 
more of a gospel dispensation than I do of the Arian heresy, 
which I hold in utter abomination. No, Mrs. Craig, you have a 
godly man for your husband—a sound and true follower; tread 
ye in his foot- “steps, and no try to set up yoursel’ on points of 
doctrine. But it’s time, Miss Mally, that we were taking the 
road ; Becky and Miss Isabella, make yourselves ready. Noo, 
Mrs. Craig, ye’ll no be a stranger; you see I have no been lang of 
coming to give you my countenance: but my leddy, ca canny, 
it’s no easy to carry a fu’ cup; ye hae gotten a great gift in your 
gudeman. Mr. Craig, I wish you a gude night; I would fain 
have stopped for your evening exercise, but Miss Mally was be- 
ginning, I saw, to weary—so gude night; and, Mrs. Craig, ye’ll 
take tent of what I have said—it’s for your good.” So exeunt 
Mrs. Glibbans, Miss Mally, and the two young ladies. ‘ Her 
bark’s war then her bite,”’ said Mrs. Craig, as she returned to her 
husband, who felt already some of the ourie symptoms of a 
henpecked destiny. 





Arr. [1V.—Letters from an Englishman in the United States.— 
No. IX. 


My prar Srr,—In a former letter I alluded to Dr. Johnson’s 
Letters from the British Settlement. I should like to know if you 
have the work. At the time this book was published, it was 
generally allowed to be a flattering portrait—-though a tolerable 
likeness. At present, from a change in the times, many of the 
statements would require a revision, particularly those on the 
value of farm produce. Grain and stock of all kinds have suf- 
fered a considerable depression in value, all over the Union, 
while labour has not kept an equal pace. The high price of 
labour is one of the besetting sins of this country, and so long as 
it continues to be thinly populated, and land remains so low as 
at present, will labour continue to be dear; for while every indus- 
trious individual has it in his power to purchase a farm, and 
become a freeholder, the natural consequence is, that if labour on 
his own farm will yield him an equal profit to what he could earn 
elsewhere, he will not solicit employment from his neighbour. 
{t is the custom in the British Settlement to pay for labour in 
farm produce, at the rate of a bushel of rye or Indian corn, two 
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thirds of that quantity of wheat, or ten or twelve pounds of beef 
or pork per day; from which you will be able to form some idea 
how a labourer might maintain his family. 

This settlement is about one hundred and thirty miles from 
New-York, and one hundred and seventy from Philadelphia. It 
has numerous fine streams intersecting it which fall into the Sus- 
quehanna river, which is navigable for boats and what are called 
Arks, to the city of Baltimore ; and in a short time this river will 
communicate with Philadelphia, by means of a canal navigation. 
A village yet in its infancy, has been named Britannia, and I be- 
lieve all its inhabitants are Britons. The land, in its wild state, 
may be had from four to six dollars per acre ; that is, from eigh- 
teen to twenty seven shillings English, being scarcely the one 
year’s rent of very indifferent land in England. Where the pur- 
chase money is paid down immediately a liberal discount is al- 
lowed. To those who are not prepared for immediate payment, 
a long credit is given; it is not uncommon for persons not worth 
a six-pence to purchase lots of two hundred acres of land, and by 
proper care and management become enabled to pay for them in 
the course of a few years. But emigrants from our island ought 
always to purchase farms that are partially cleared of timber, 
called in this country improvements, and such are always to be 
had of the Yankee settlers, at a reasonable extra expense ; for they 
are the hewers of wood, and we are the cultivators of the soil. 
After the timber is cleared off, unless forcibly extracted, the 
stumps remain in the ground from six to ten years, by which time 
they are decayed, and nature performs the operation of extracting 
them, which saves a great deal of labour and expense. To be 
sure, they are an eye-sore for some time, and in the way of the 
plough and scythe ; but a short residence makes us familiar with 
them, and custom obviates, in a great measure, the difficulty of 
cultivation. The soil is generally a sandy loam, from fifteen to 
twenty inches deep, which is sufficient for all agricultural pur- 
poses ; and what is very remarkable, it is commonly as deep on 
the summit of the hills, as in the bottom of the vallies. The face 
of this country might be denominated wavy, that is, a succession 
of hills of little elevation ; and seldom too abrupt for the plough. 
All kinds of grain cultivated in England thrive here ; as does also 
Indian corn, which for its productiveness and usefulness is, per- 
haps, to be preferred to all others. Potatoes, turnips, pumpkins, 
&c. are cultivated with success, as are all kinds of pulse and 
vegetables that I am acquainted with, except cauliflowers, which, 
on account of the warmth of the summer, do not come to a good 


~ head. The climate of this part of Pennsylvania, which is situa- 


ted in forty two degrees of north latitude, is not what an European 
would expect to find it; for though nearly ten degrees south of 
London, the winters are longer and colder than what we experi- 


ence in the northern parts of England. However, I do not think 
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them more unpleasant than English winters, for the weather is 
much less variable. Frosts sets in in December, and may be 
calculated to continue three months, with little or no intermis- 
sion. During this period the ground remains covered with snow 
to the depth of one or two feet, which is found to be of great 
service to autumnal crops of grain. On the contrary, the sum- 
mers are warmer than in England, and the atmosphere remarka- 
bly pure and transparent. Fahrenheit’s thermometer sometimes 
rises to 90° ; but its general range in warm weather, is from 75° 
to 85°. Though spring is later here than with you, harvest is 
earlier ; all the crops being harvested by the middle of August, 
except Indian corn, which requires more sun to bring it to per- 
fection ; for which reason, it cannot be raised in England. [If it 
could, it would be an invaluable acquisition to farmers, as its 
produce sometimes exceeds one hundred bushels per acre, and 
the straw, or stalk is an excellent food for all kinds of stock. In 
the southern states, where cotton and tobacco are raised, the 
farms or plantations yield very little or no hay, and the planters 
depend entirely on their Indian corn; with the grain they feed 
their slaves, and with the stalks, their cattle. 

Many ef the choicest fruits, which you raise at considerable 
cost, and not without great attention and labour, grow here in 
the open fields ; melons and peaches may be seen at the table of 
every cottager, who will be at the trouble of planting them. No 
country in the world can boast of a greater variety of apples, nor 
of a superior quality, than the United States. Cider sometimes 
sells for a dollar per barrel, or three half pence English per gallon ; 
ale and beer are not as yet generally drunk, but this is not owing 
to any deficiency of materials, for hops, in many places, grow 
wild in the woods, and barley is easily cultivated; and here are 
no duties, nor sneaking excise-men to demand the key of your 
brew-house-door. 

Agricultural Societies are rapidly increasing in this country, 
and one has been formed in the county of Susquehanna, in which 
the British settlement is situated, which holds its annual meetings 
at Montrose. This is the county town, and has its court house 
and jail;—its academy—its taverns and stores are what you 
would call tradesmen’s shops in England. Montrose is situated 
on one extremity of the British settlement, and the place where 
the town now stands, was the site of a solitary habitation twelve 
years ago, and surrounded by unbroken forests. No situation 
can be more healthy than this part of Pennsylvania, which is cer- 
tainly a recommendation of no small weight. Wateris abundant, 
and of an excellent quality, and what enhances its value, every 
limpid rivulet swarms with trout of a delicious flavour. These 
are speckled, but not in the same way that English trout are, and 
when dressed their flesh has very much the appearance of salmon. 
J have caught of these with a common bait nine dozen in hali a 
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day. Inthe small lakes there is another species of this fish, which 
nearly approaches in appearance and taste to our salmon trout. 
In angling for this kind, I caught one that weighed six pounds, 
—three or four pounds is a very common weight—I have angled 
in the Tweed, in the Tyne, the Eden, the Wear, the Tees, the 
Swale, the Ouze, and the Lune; and in an hundred streams of 
more obscure name, but never did I meet with such truly delight- 
ful sport as that which I have had in the smail streams in this 
settlement. But as I flatter myself you will one day experience 
in reality, what I shall not attempt to describe, I must conclude 
this long letter. 


Lerrer X. 

My pear Srr,—I am sure you will be quite delighted with our 
mode of winter-travelling in this country, where the snow lies 
deeper, and the frost is more steady than in England. It is 
called sleighing, though sledding would be more proper, as the 
vehicle is a sort of sled. Itis drawn by one or two horses, ac- 
cording to the taste or circumstances of the owner. Some have 
one, and others, two seats. A single seated sleigh will conve- 
niently accommodate two persons—a double seated one twice 
thatnumber. The horses are adorned with bells, but not so much 
for ornament as use; for as the sleighs glide along with great 
ease and rapidity, and without noise, the perpetual tinkling of 
the bells gives warning of their approach. Thus equipped, the 
Yankees think nothing of a journey of four or five hundred miles, 
winter being their idle season—and distance but a secondary con- 
sideration. Sleighing is common in Canada, as well as in the 
United States, and the only objection I have to it is, the expo- 
sure to the cold, 

The mention of Canada, brings to my recollection your enqui- 
ries respecting that country, and my time being very much at 
your service, I will avail myself of this opportunity of giving you 
some account of that part of his Britannic Majesty’s dominions ; 
premising, however, that this information is drawn from others 
who have spent some years there, but who are not resident in 
this country. Canada is divided into two pravinces—the upper 
and the lower. In Lower Canada, the soil is subject to a quit- 
rent, and the occupier must submit to the odious system of tythe 
paying. The soil is sterile and barren, with some trifling excep- 
tions on the immediate margins of the brooks and rivers; for 
this part of America being wild and mountainous, but little flat 
land is to be found. Winter continues six or seven months with 
an intensity of cold, and depth of snow, far beyond any thing that 
an untravelled Englishman can conceive. Very few new settle- 
ments have lately been made in this province, and the old settlers 
who are mostly French, are very poor. Emigrants must there- 
fore look to Upper Canada, which is comparatively a new coun- 
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try, with the exception of some forts, villages, and settlements 
on the frontier. The face of the country differs materially from 
that of the other province ; for here is scarcely any thing in the 
shape of a hill to be found, the land being low and flat, and like 
all similar situations it is not_-without its agues and fevers and 
other periodical complaints. Of late years, the British govern- 
ment has made considerable exertions towards the colonization 
of this country ; for since the close of the last war, some regi- 
ments of British troops were reduced in this province, when two 
military settlements, Perth and Richmond, were formed, in the 
midst of a Canadian wilderness, and about ninety miles north- 
west from Montreal. When the troops were disbanded every 
soldier who chose to settle received a grant of land from govern- 
ment. A private got one hundred acres, a corporal one hundred 
and fifty, a sergeant two hundred, a subaltern five hundred, a 
captain eight hundred, &c. Privates and non-commissioned off- 
cers, were allowed implements of husbandry and rations for one 
year. The lands were given with this proviso, that unless a spe- 
cified proportion of each person’s lot should be cleared of the 
timber at the end of five years, the property became forfeited. 
Mere individuals, however, are entitled to no such privileges, and 
so many of the lower classes of cur countrymen have gone to 
Canada for some time back, that the official authorities have 
found it necessary to oppose their settlement. This cannot be 
for want of room; for there are millions of acres yet unexplored ; 
neither can it be from a desire in the government to curb emi- 
gration, for do we not see whole cargoes shipped off to the south- 
ern parts of Africa! No, sir, it is from a knowledge of the ina- 
bility of a large portion of the settlers to procure for themselves 
even a scanty and precarious subsistence. This is not the case 
in the United States, where the torrent of emigration still con- 
tinues to pour in, and is encouraged, instead of checked; for 
here every individual, possessed of industrious habits may bid 
defiance to want and poverty—no doubt there are some good 
situations in Upper Canada, but they are mostly long since occu- 
pied, or lie too far back amidst interminable forests. I saw a 
poor fellow the other day, who left Upper Canada eight months 
ago; and though he has since been resident in a healthy situa- 
tion, the ague he brought with him still continues to afflict him. 
How far the healthiness of the climate of Canada may be im- 
proved by cultivation and the clearing away of the timber, I will 
not venture to predict; but this I do know—that the effects re- 
sulting from such dilatory causes, must require the lapse of very 
many years. 

The passage from England to Canada is much the same, both 
in length and expense, as to the United States; but it is attended 
with alittle more danger, the navigation of the St. Lawrence being 
difficult, not to say dangerous. After being put on shore, an ad« 
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ditional expense of five pounds is necessary, for each individual, 
in order to convey him to his final destination ; whereas one half 
of that sum is sufficient for all the expenses of a journey from 
New-York or Philadelphia to the British settlement in Pennsyt- 
vania. But it requires a still larger sum to defray the expenses 
of a journey from any of the sea ports of the Union to the western 
or interior states. 

A British officer, an acquaintance of mine, who was in Canada 
at the time his regiment was reduced, and who, of course, had 
the offer of government lands, instead of accepting five hundred 
acres in Canada as afree gift, has emigrated to the United States, 
along with his father’s family, and purchased a handsomely situa- 
ted and improved farm, at about eight dollars per acre, at the 
distance of one mile from the village of Britania in Susquehanna 
county. 

To give you a more correct idea of the back settlements in 
Upper Canada, I will transcribe a passage or two from the let- 
ters of Dr. Shaw, a gentleman who accompanied Lord Selkirk, 
when his lordship was forming a settlement on the north side of 
Lake St. Clair. Writing from Burlington beach, or Lake Ontario, 
the Dr. proceeds thus :— 

‘“‘ As to myself, I am here on the last verge of civilization, and 
to-morrow shall proceed through the Indian country. Our first 
day’s journey will be to Mohawk village, thirty miles west from 
this, and I think I shall need no painting to make me look as 
much like an Indian as the best of them ; for I am already as sun- 
burnt as you would wish to see. Such are your American suns! 
When I was a Scotchman, I did indeed look something like a 
christian, but this vile country has quite spoiled my pretty face.” 
And in speaking of Lord Selkirk’s place, he says, “ it consists at 
present, of two log houses, and a few tents. On one side, at 
about two hundred yards distance, are the woods, and on the 
other, an open extent of land without a tree for twelve miles, 
when you come to the lake. This plain has not so much as a 
shrub growing upon it, and so perfectly level, that I do not believe 
that in all this extent there is one spot that is a yard higher than 
another. The greatest part of this is full of marshes, and in or- 
der to get at it, we were obliged to wade through them. Thé 
road (or rather the way, for there is no road) was so bad, that we 
all of us, seven in number were repeatedly thrown by our horses 
plunging in the mud, and we were at last obliged to dismount, 
and drive them before us for nearly sixteen miles, two of which 
were knee deep in water. From this description, you may sup- 
pose that the place is not the most delightful in the world. 


Those indeed who are farmers, talk in raptures of the richness of 


the soil; but it has no charms for me. The land is as flat as a 
table, and the prospect as dull.as a Dutchman could wish for ; 
and to eke eut the catalogue of its perfections, I believe that its 
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match cannot be found for agues, musquitoes, frogs, and rattle- 
snakes. Of the latter three hundred were killed last year within 
aaile of the house.’’* 

Winter in Upper Canada, is much shorter than in the lower 
province and the frosts less severe. But when I.make the com- 
parison, you must not misunderstand me by supposing that they 
have neither frost nor snow, nor any season which would convey 
to an Englishman the idea of winter. This season at York, 
which is the capital of the province, may be estimated to con- 
tinue at least four months ; that is from the first of December to 
the last of March, and some parts of November and April, can- 
not be said to belong to any other season. In Canada, as well as 
in the United States, falls of snow are seldom accompanied by 
high winds; if they had our European gales, which frequently 
block up the roads with a snow fail of six inches, what would be 
the consequences in this country, where it sometimes falls to the 
depth of two or three feet, in twenty-four hours! In Lower 
Canada, and New-Brunswick, the snow is stated to be five or six 
feet deep in the woods, in the early part of spring; but in fact, 
where winter is so extremely long, there is neither spring nor 
autumn (in the idiom of this country, the fa//) for as soon as the 
snow disappears, the summer heats set in, 

Much has been both said and written, to prove that the country 
to the east of the Alleghany mountains is colder than that to the 
west; but from numerous experiments made by major Stoddert, 
Dr. Drake, and others of equal authority, and from the approxi- 
mation of the western country to the Lakes and Upper Canada, 
it would seem improbable that such should be the case; for it is 
the north west wind, blowing over immense desert regions of 
snows, that brings with it keen and piercing frosts. The Alle- 
ghany mountains run in a direction from south west to north east. 
So that the current of the wind must be baffled, and materially 
subdued, before it reaches the eastern states, since it acts upon 
this mountainous barrier at nearly a right angle. But on either 
side the cold is uncommonly severe for the latitude; for in forty 
two degrees north, Fahrenheit’s thermometer stood at 20° below 
zero on the 25th of last January; but this was an almost unex- 
ampled degree of cold. The navigable rivers were all closed, 
as were the bays, or inlets of the sea, at Boston and New-York, 
which has not occurred for the last forty years. 


Lerrer XI. 
My pear Sir,—There are a thousand things which I shall not 
attempt to describe, or touch upon, for as I flatter myself that 
some eastern breeze, will waft you across the Atlantic, a laboured 











a See “ Poems by John Shaw, M. ». with a life of the author ; by J. E. Hall,” 
mo. 
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description on my part, might answer no good end, but tend to 
destroy that zest, which is the charm for all travelling. There 
are some things, however, which I ought not to pass over, less, 
perhaps, from their useful and interesting nature, than from a 
desire to comply with your wishes. 

A foreigner may become a citizen of the United States by a 
residence in the country of five years. It is necessary, however, 
that he state his intention at an office kept for that purpose, and 
make a declaration, upon oath, or affirmation, to support the con- 
stitution of the United States, and a renunciation of all forei 
allegiance. But citizenship is forced upon no man; for if I 
should reside here my whole life, no matter how long it might 
be, without a proper attention to the rules of naturalization, I 
should remain an Englishman to the latest day of my existence. 
It is prudent in emigrants to attend to this, on their landing in 
the United States, if they purpose to make this country their 
home and abiding place, for citizenship brings with it a capability 
of holding any office in the United States government, except 
that of president. The president must, by law, be a native born 
citizen ; so that none need aspire to that high calling, but those 
who might emphatically be termed natural sons of America. 

The code of laws here is founded upon that of our own country; 
but it has undergone various revisions, arising from the genius 
and habits of the country and the spirit of their governments. 
The Americans have not adopted the robe and wig; judging I 
presume, that the zaked law ought to be sufficiently appalling to 
conscious guilt. Few executions take place in this country ;— 
except for murder, and that of an aggravated degree (for here are 
three or four kinds of murder) death is seldom inflicted. Impri- 
sonment for fifteen or twenty years, or for life, with hard labour, 
is the ordinary punishment for guilt of the darkest dye. Piracy 
is punishable with death; and I recollect some half a dozen 
scoundrels bemg hung as an example some time last year. ‘But 
the American government does not encourage hanging, popula- 
tion being less burthensome than with you; besides the wretches 
are made to work for a subsistence, whereas, the less economical 
government of Great Britain, lavishes the public money on ex- 
pensive voyages to Botany Bay. 

Since the revolution, the “ Thirteen States” have grown into 
twenty four, with four additional “ Territories,’ which, like 
children, are growing into manhood, and hastening to take their 
rank in the Union; and what to me seems very surprising, the 
government is yet grasping at more, and purchasing new coun- 
tries. The Floridas, purchased from Spain, were lately annexed 
to this country, which, on an economical calculation, finds it 
cheaper to procure lands by purchase, than by arms ; so that the 
whole extent of sea board from Maine to the mouth of the Saline 
river, one hundred and fifty miles beyond New-Orleans, is in the 
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possession of this government. About seventeen years ago the 
vast country of Louisiana was purchased from France. This 
immense territory had been in the hands of the Spaniards for 
many years, and was by them ceded to France a short time be- 
fore. Louisiana is bounded on the west by Mexico; on the east 
by the Mississippi; on the north by the stony, shining, or rocky 
mountains ; and on the south by the Mexican gulph. The rocky 
mountains are thought to be a continuation of the Andes, and 
you will perhaps recollect when in our childhood we used to be 
assembled around poor R , at our Friday morning’s geogra- 
phy,—how he pointed out those self-same mountains, with true 
pedantic importance, as the back bone of America. Fate! thy 
ways are, indeed, mysterious. R poor mortal! has passed 
that bourne whence no one ever returns. You are destined to 
traverse a path of life, of which young fancy never dreamt, while 
I am here a sojourner, in a foreign land—a land which R 
used to consider as inhabited by savages andrebels. The Indians, 
or savages, as he called them, are nearly extirpated; at least 
east of Alleghany mountains. Their lands have been taken from 
them by the government, under the specious pretence of purcha- 
sing, for which they have received a mere trifle, and yet that little 
has been too much for these untutored beings to know how 
to apply to useful purposes. Their extreme fondness for 
ardent spirits has been the destruction of thousands who were 
not possessed of sufficient prudence or self-control to abstain 
from the mischievous effects of spiritous liquors, which are cheap 
in this country, particularly whiskey and gin ;—rum may be 
bought for four or five shillings per gallon, and French brandy 
for six or seven shillings. Whiskey is in most general use, as it 
is distilled in ever’y part of the country, and its present prices are 
from one shilling, to one shilling and six pence per gallon; so 
that a poor fellow may get roya/ drunk for less than two pence, 
which is the value of a pint. This is lower than common English 
ale, and would suit all persons who delight to drink at little ex- 
pense. Whiskey is distilled from rye, barley, oats, Indian corn, 
peaches and apples. A bushel of rye will yield three gallons of 
strong spirits; and the refuse is used in the fattening of hogs and 
cattle. 

But, to return to Louisiana. This country possesses a great 
diversity of soil and climate. The mountains situated at the 
north west part of it, are wrapt in snows till the beginning of 
July. Where Lewis and Clarke crossed this range, on their re- 
turn from the mouth of Columbia river, on the Pacific, they 
attempted the passage in about 45° of north latitude, in the latter 
part of June, when the depth of snow was so great, that they were 
obliged to wait for some time longer. The rivers Missouri, 
Kansas, Platte, Yellow-stone, Arkansas, and Red river, all flow- 
ing through Louisiana, have their sources in these mountains. 
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The Missouri is one of the largest rivers in the world, yet it is 
only a branch of the Mississippi. Its course has been calcula- 
ted, to where it joins the latter river, at three thousand and 
ninety-six miles ; and although at their confluence the Missourt 
is the largest of the two, it is obliged to yield up a name that it 
has borne so far. From their junction to the sea it is more than 
twelve hundred miles. 

From the mouth of the Ohio, two hundred miles below the 
confluence of the Missouri and Mississippi, the alluvion of the 
latter river becomes from twenty to thirty miles wide. These 
alluvions constitute the most remarkable feature of this river, 
and prove incontestibly an antiquity equal, at feast, to that of the 
old world, which gratifies extremely the American historians ; 
some. of whom have hinted that it would not be difficult to prove 
that their country existed many thousand years before the days 
of our father Adam; and others, I have heard, would not be 
backward in disputing seniority with the Chinese. The allu- 
vions, or lands formed by the deposits of the annual overflowings 
of the river, are composed of the richest soils imaginable. At 
present some of them are elevated above what is commonly 
reckoned high water mark, and but for the unhealthiness of their 
situation, might be formed into delightful and luxuriant farms. 
Fourteen or fifteen years ago, several settlements were made 
between the river and the uplands, and flourished for a few years, 
till an uncommon rising of the river swept away many of the 
houses, and laid waste the whole of the improvements ; nor have 
there been any attempts at re-settlement since that time. 

Lead mines are found in various parts of Louisiana, but none 
of them have as yet yielded much wealth. Some of the mines 
are worked by Spanish Americans, and some by the different 
nations of Indians. In many parts of North America salines or 
salt springs are found; but it is particularly in Louisiana that 
they abound. Salt rivers of one hundred yards wide fall into the 
Arkansa, which renders it so brackish, that the boatmen who 
navigate it have to seek the water which they use from purer 
sources. There are also in this district large tracts of flat land, 
which are overflowed with this salt water when the rivers rise 
in the spring; but when the floods have subsided, and the sum- 
mer comes on, the water is evaporated and there remains on the 
ground a thick crust of salt, resembling frozen snow. Between 
Yellow-stone river and the Stony mountains, there are sandy 
deserts, something resembling those in the interior of Africa; 
however they are at present but partially known. Iron is found 
in many parts of this wide country ; but is, generally, I believe, 
inferior to the best European iron. Coal is very abundant in 
many places, but as yet very.little is used. Wheh timber be- 
comes scarce this will be an admirable substitute, and some 


already burn it although surrounded by forests. 
VOL. L=—No. 3. 26 
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Manufactures are yet in their infancy in the United States ; 
how long they may continue so, I will not pretend to say; but 
no country in the world, as to local capacity and situation, is 
more eligibly situated for them. Agriculture is every where the 
order of the day, and as all are, or ought to be, sellers, the conse- 
quence is, that they are under the necessity of seeking a foreign 
market for their farm produce. The political question has been 
agitated, whether this country shall continue to depend on the 
plough, or turn her attention to manufactures. Hitherto the 
agricultural interest has carried the day. 

Each state has its two houses of legislation, the members of 
which are denominated senators and representatives,—so that 
each state has the enactment of its own laws. The members are 
chosen from among the people, and are paid for their services at 
so much per day, with travelling expenses, kc. It is not uncom- 
mon to see a person following the plough one week, and legisla- 
ting the next. When I was travelling through a remote part of 
the country, the landlord of the tavern, who was himself a magis- 
trate, introduced me to a member of the upper house, who had 
stripped off his coat, and was busily employed in digging pota- 
toes. He received me with politeness, and apologized for not 
shaking me by the hand, as his was not in a fit state. (Query. 
Are not the hands of some of our legislators dirtier than his ?) 





Art. V.— Aristotle. . 


Literature, like war, has her heroes ; with the same diversity 
of talents and gradations of celebrity. In war, some are distin- 
guished by their force and impetuosity ; others, by a dexterous 
management of their powers ; some, by a patient vigilance that 
nothing escapes ; others, by a splendour of exertion that is al- 
ways superior to the occasion which produces it; while the merit 
of the greater part entitles them only to a place in a general roll 
of respectable names: but some raise themselves to the loftiest 
seat of eminence, and to a few it is given to found or destroy em- 
pires, and to become themselves the history of the world. So, 
among the heroes of literature, strength and vigour characterise 
some; others are remarked for their elegance and ingenuity ; 
some display the utmost sublimity and grandeur of conception ; 
some are renowned for a minute and laboured accuracy that 
almost defies error ; a few only are blessed with the divine ray of 
genius ; and to these alone it is given to command the feelings 
and the imaginations of mankind—to advance the boundaries of 
science, or to enlarge the stores of wisdom. 

Among the chosen few, no one has enjoyed and been entitled 
toa greater degree of celebrity, than Aristotle. He was the 
founder of a school of philosophy, which, in the variety and excel- 
lence of its doctrines, and the number and renown of its follow- 
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ers, rivaled every other, and in the end drew them all to itself. 
The establishment of Christianity, however, was unfavourable to 
it. The poetic elegance of Plato, and his sublime conceptions of 
the Deity, of Providence, and of the nature and immortality of 
the soul, made him a favourite with the fathers; and, unfortu- 
nately for Aristotle, some of the early heretics availed them- 
selves of his writings, to support their errors. This involved 
him in a temporary disgrace :—but his philosophy was adapted 
by the Saracens, and handed over by them to the schools of the 
west. It was said of Pompey the Great, that he found the Lesser 
Asia the boundary, and left it the centre, of the Roman Empire: 
—but what is this to the achievements of Aristotle? From the 
time of the elevation of the Abassidz to the revival of letters, 
under Leo X., whatever there was of literature on this side of 
the Tigris was governed by his laws. At Bagdat, at Cairo, at 
Rome, at Icolmkill, his decrees were absolute ; the obedience to 
them was both voluntary and unlimited ; the church and state 
vied with each other in submissive attachment to him. Soon 
after the revival of letters, he met with a rival, and, in the pro- 
zress of time, with a conqueror, in that philosophy which, being 
founded in observation and experience, has been called experi- 
mental philosophy. This species of philosophy still maintains 
its superiority ; and, as it has a greater tendency to promote the 
well-being and comfort of man, it has a right to a greater portion 
of his attention and esteem. The claims of Aristotle to our 
regard, however, must not be forgotten. His Dialectics show 
how the reasoning faculties may be exerted with the most skill 
and the greatest effect ; the wisdom of the moderns has neither 
detected error, nor found any thing to improve in his arrange- 
ment of our ideas, under the ten celebrated Categories ; no better 
test of truth, than his syllogism, has been discovered ; few of his 
political axioms have not borne the test of experience; and, 
in matters of taste, few of his decisions have been called in 
question. 

Aristotle was not only the best critic in poetry, but himself a 
poet of the first eminence ; and the few of his verses which remain 
prove him to have been worthy of sounding the lyre of Pindar. 
Our readers will join with us in lamenting the fate of Aristotle’s 
works. He bequeathed them to Theophrastus; Theophrastus 
to his scholar Neleus; the heirs of Neleus hid them under 
ground; and there they remained for many generations, a prey 
to dampness and to worms. At length they were released from 
their prison, and by degrees obtained the celebrity which we 
mentioned :—but they have sunk again into oblivion, and are 
allowed to moulder away in the dust of our libraries, and con- 


demned to a treatment little less ignominious than their former 
mterment. 
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Art. VI.—Sketches of India, written by an Officer, for fireside 
Travellers at Home. London, 182}. 


Two hundred years, about half the duration of the Roman 
power in Britain, have now elapsed since England first obtained, 
from the Mogul, the ground right of a few warehouses in India. 
Although her fower is of much later date, yet, borrowing from 
the longer period of her mere settlement, her dominion in the 
east has alveady assumed much of that mellowed colouring of 
age, which is the sole charter of the soil to many a people who 
have violently dispossessed a prior race of occupants. But Eng- 
land has never dispossessed the prior occupants of India. Her 
commercial interests required only that she should reduce the 
ever hostile and treacherous powers, which, suffered to subsist 
and combine, must, in their implacable hostility and barbarian 
faith, have driven her from her eastern possessions. She, more- 
over, substituted for their iron sceptres of cruelty, a just and mild 
sway, which, felt and acknowledged by sixty miilions of natives, 
with the exception of the few who have lost the ability to op- 
press, ought to silence the Mahomedan, if not the Hindoo tyrants 
of India, on the question of the best founded dominion. 

Our libraries are full of books on the prolific subject of Hin- 
dostan,—its history, mythology, antiquities, literature,—its natu- 
ral productions, commerce, politics, wars ;—yet who that has not 
been personally there, shall say that he has a clear and satisfac- 
tory familiar conception of India,—a notion of its every day, and 
all in its aspect, manners, customs, and daily experiences, which 
make up that interesting knowledge. It is truly singular that, 
a very few years ago, a lady*, who paid a short visit to India, 
should have been the first to whom it occurred that a detailed 
description of what she actually saw and took part in, would be 
read at home with interest. The popularity of her publication 
is the best proof that she judged right. 

Mrs. Graham’s journal relates almost entirely to the objects 
and modes of life at the three presidencies of Bombay, Madras, 
and Calcutta. The “ Sketches,” however, taking a wider range, 
besides describing the two last named places, detail an interest- 
ing progress up the Ganges to Agra, with a journey south again 
to the Mysore through central India; and although they have not 
the benefit, enjoyed by the “ Journal,” of engravings, they suc- 
ceed in leaving on the reader’s mind, a picture of visible India, 
far more vivid than is done by the more general and less de pre- 





* Mrs. Graham, author of a “ Journal of a Residence in India.””’ We mean 
no disparagement to the more laborious works of Forbes and Tennant, which, 
although most full in their details, are not the lively 6? ¥*7 sketches of 
travellers. Robertson, Sir William Jones, Hamilton, Mill, and Prinsep, we 
need not say, are in quite a different walk of Indian information, 
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senti descriptions of the other work alluded to. We attribute 
this to the graphic and poetical manner in which the “ Sketches” 
place before our eyes, not only scenery, but life—dramatic 
eroupes, moving characters, real interviews, and spoken speeches 
—bringing us into contact with all to which the author introdu- 
ces us. The lady is minute enough, but not after the man- 
ner of a poet so much as of a draughtsman or surveyor; 
still we think her book valuable, and to complete proper 
Indian impressions, we would recommend to our readers a 
perusal of both works. It depends much on the kind of 
minuteness in description, whether it shall be dull and tiresome, 
or lively and exciting. To very few is given the poet’s eye, 
to distinguish, at a glance, those interesting features which 
are the very essence of graphic description—of that painting 
which brings the object before our eyes, with a charm, which, 
while all acknowledge, few can tell why. There is no country 
which we should more wish to see in panoramic reality than In- 
dia—than India’s landscape, with its trees and shores, its plains 
and hills—the colour of its ardent noon—the tints of its even- 
ing—the spangled brilliancy of its midnight—the bright silver 
of its moon—the roses of its returning morn. We would gaze 
on the life which stirs in its hamlets, and villages, and cities—the 
shifting scene of its multitudinous and variegated population— 
the incidents which bring us among its families, and make us ac- 
quainted with its picturesque individuals. Whatare stale gene- 
ralities to this—formal reports of customs, manners, rites, castes, 
and engravings of pagodas, idols, and mausoleums, to the minute 
touches which bring out the picture of varied Indian life as it 
first meets the eye, delights the imagination, and moves the feel- 
ings of an intelligent stranger, well qualified to observe and to 
describe, when all to him is fresh, and new, and wonderful. 

The author of the “ Sketches,” is, we think, such a traveller as 
we have now described. He went to India at an age more ma- 
ture than that of the generality of its visiters ; having, as he says, 
previously served in the Spanish peninsular war; and although, 
neither being, nor pretending to be, what is called a regularly 
educated writer, he is fully qualified by his natural talent, feel- 
ing and fancy, and fair average attainments, to fulfil the task he 
undertook ; perhaps better qualified than a more systematically 
accomplished trfveller. We shall reserve a word or two for the 
manner in which the author has redeemed this pledge of furnish- 
ing familiar sketches for our fire-side amusement; for we do not 
say that there is not much in his pages, rather inconsistent with 
that simple and interesting object. In our analysis, we shall 
treat his work as if exclusively conformable to its title, and leave 
unnoticed, at least in the way of extract, every matter which is 
otherwise. 
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There is a charm in a traveller’s first impressions in a coun- 
try strange to him, which, if he has a shred of the poet’s mantle, 
he cannot, if he would, conceal. Our author begins with des- 
cribing the appearance of the coast of Ceylon, and gives life to 
the picture, by meaus of a canoe with four good-humoured na- 
tives, who laugh at the tricks which the young cadets practise 
upon them, and still more at the sale of their cocoa-nuts for one 
hundred times their value. After a spirited picture of the land- 
ing at Madras, he says, 

** When the surf has violently lodged you high and dry on the beach, you 
find yourself immediately surrounded by crowds so diversified in costume, 
complexion, and feature ; so strange are the voices of a new people, and the 
sounds of unknown tongues; so deafening the surge contineality breaking 
near you, that to single out figures from such a scene, under such circum- 
stances, is almost impossible, and you feel it quite a relief to hurry from the 
spot. I landed with troops in the afternoon, and marched from the beach to 
a station or depét thirteen miles inland. For three miles we moved along 
amid a curious talking crowd perpetually changing. We followed a fine 
broad road with avenues of trees; passed the fort ; and half a mile beyond it 
— continually, for a long distance, gateways leading to large garden- 
,ouses IN specious compounds, until at length we left the signs of the presi- 
dency behind us. With the exception of a few followers in employ, or seek- 
ing it, the crowds dropped off, and we pursued our march unmolested. No, 
I shall never forget the sweet and strange sensations which, as I went peace- 
fully forward, the new objects in nature excited in my bosom. The rich, 
broad-leaved plaintain; the gracefully drooping bamboo; the cocoa-nut, 
with that mat-like looking binding for every branch, the branches themselves 
waving with a ~~ motion in the wind ; the bare lofty trunk and fan-leaf 
of the tall-palm ; the slender and elegant stem of the areca; the large aloes; 
the prickly pear; the stately banmian, with its earth-seeking and reproductive 
drop-branches ; and among them birds, all strange in plumage and in note, 
save the en (at home, the lady’s pet-bird in a gilded cage,) here 
spreading his bright green wings in happy fearless flight, and giving his natu- 
ral and untaught scream. These, and more than I can name, were the novel- 
ties we looked upon. «My dream of anticipation realized gave me a delight 
which found no expression in words. I felt grateful that I had been led and 
permitted to see India ; I wondered at my own ignorance, and at the poverty 
of my imagination, when I reflected how much the realities around me dif- 
fered from what my fancy had painted them. How some things surpassed, 
and some fell short of my foolish expectations ; and yet how natural, how easy 
all appeared! All so fitted and adapted by the hand of the bountiful and’ wise 
Creator, that other than they were they had deformed instead of decking the 
face of nature. It was late and dark when we reached Poonamallee ; and 
during the latter part of our march we had heavy rain. We found no fellow- 
countrymen to welcome us, but the mess-room was open and lighted, a table 
Jaid, and a crowd of smart, roguish-looking natives seemed waiting our arrival 
to seek service. 

“ Drenched to the skin, without changes of linen, or any bedding, we sat 
down to the repast provided ; and it would have been difficult to have found 
in India, perhaps, at the moment, a more cheerful party than ours. 

‘«¢ Four or five clean looking natives, in white dresses, with red or white 
turbans, ear-rings of gold, or with emerald drops, and large siiver signet 
rings on their | aad crowded round each chair, and watched our every 
glance, to anticipate our wishes. Curries, vegetables, and fruits, all new to 
us, Were tasted and pronounced upon; and after a meal, of which every one 
seemed to partake with grateful good humour, we lay down for the night. 
One attendant brought a small carpet, another a mat, others again a sheet or 
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counterpane, till all were provided with something ; and thus closed our first 
evening in India. ; 

« The morning scene was very ludicrous. Here a barber, uncalled for, 
was shaving a man as he still lay dozing; there another was cracking the 
joints of a man half-dressed ; here were two servants, one pouring water on, 
the other washing, a Saheb’s hands. In spite of my efforts to prevent them, 
two well-dressed men were washing my feet; and near me was a lad dexter- 
ously putting on the clothes of a sleepy brother officer, as if he had been an 
infant under his care. 

«‘ There was much in all this to amuse the mind, and a great deal, I confess, 
to pain the heart of a free-born Englishman.” 

To increase the graphic effect of his descriptions, our travel- 
ler takes the reader with him into the midst of the scenes, descri- 
bed, and points successively to persons and objects, as if inviting 
his companion to use his eyes. We extract from what he calls a 


hasty look at Madras. 


“These poor wretches, with no other clothing than small rags round the 


middle, and loads on their heads, whom you meet singly or in large groups, 
are the common coolies, or road-porters, of the country ; for thus ight burdens 
are usually conveyed here, even for distances of two or three hundred miles. 
—This haughty looking man, with a prominent nose, dark eye, and olive-brown 
complexion, having a large turban, muslin vest, gaudy silk trowsers, and noisy 
slippers, is a Mahometan. 

“ This next, with his head bare and shaven, except a few thick-falling locks 
clubbed behind, his forehead marked with stripes of the ashes of cow-dung, 
his naked body, clean yellow-coloured skin, the zennaar, or distinguishing 
threads worn over the shoulder, and a large pale salmon-coloured loin cloth, 
is an officiating bramin. 

“ These fat-looking black men, with very white turbans and dresses, and 
large golden ear-rings, are dubashes; sort of upper servants, or public infe- 
rior agents, ready to make any purchases for strangers or residents; to 
execute their commissions, change their monies, or transact any business for 
them. 

« These men with red turbans, broad shoulder-belts of leather, breast-plates, 
sashes, and swords, are government peons of the zillah, or police foot-soldiers. 
There are establishments of them in every district. They are distinguished 
by their belt-plates; the belts being often of red, blue, or yellow cloth, or 
even tiger-skin. 

« There is a group of native women, returning to their houses with water : 
they are of a common class; but observe their simple dress, erect carriage, 
and admirable walk, One piece of cloth wrapped twice round their loins in 
its breadth, and passing in its length upwards over the bosom, is either dis- 
posed mantle-like to cover the head, or thrown gracefully across the right 
shoulder, and brought under the left arm to the middle. Their shining hair 
is neatly rolled up into a knot at the back of the head ; and is occasionally or- 
namented with little chaplets of pale yellow flowers, The vessels which 
some carry on the head, some on hip, are of brass or clay; but ancient and 
urn-like in their form. 

‘“‘ This low, curiously carved car, with a white canopy, and cream-coloured 
bullocks, having their horns ornamentally tipped with wrought brass, collars 
with bells, and crimson body-clethes, is the conveyance of some native mer- 
chant, or shroff.” 

There is no doubt a force in this mode of describing, which 
fully answers the writer’s object. Engaging, as he does, to show 


us natives rather than English residents, he proceeds, 
_ “ Therefore let us turn down the Triplicane Bazaar : here the population 
is Mahomedan. These crowds of Musselmans ever regard us with jealousy, 
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hatred, and scorn. Their nawab, though stripped of authority, still sits 
upon a musnud, rides in state on an elephant, and holds a durbar; but can 
never, I should think, listen to the royal salutes so repeatedly fired from the 
British fort in compliment to his princely rank, without shrinking from the 
mockery. Courtiers, sirdars, and troops, the substantial appendages of a 
native _— are, luckily for the happiness and peace of the Carnatic, no - 
longer his. 

me These restless-looking haughty idlers, who are sauntering up to us, their . 
little all expended on the fine robes they wear save a frugal meal provided 
daily in their gloomy homes by trembling females or some wretched slave, 
would, but for our happier rule, be the petty tyrants of some of those peace- 
ful villages we shall soon visit. 

« The large man on the grey horse, with the shawl turban, gold-threaded 
sash, and silver-headed creese (or dagger,) to whom they are all now 
salaaming, is a native of some distant province, not perhaps under our au- 
thority. The housings of his horse you see are embroidered with gold ; his 
reins silken; the animal, too, has a breast-plate and head ornaments of 
shell-work ; the servant running by his side holds that spade-shaped screen 
so as always to siade his face ; and the man himself, though looking vain as 
well as proud, has a free, cheerful, self-satisfied air.—Not so this moollah, or 
Mahomedan priest. Mark his iron-grey beard and wrinkled fore-head ; 
and those fiercely sparkling eyes, alive and youthful with a feeling of hate. 
What an insolent vindictive look he casts at us! He recollects, for he was 
a young man then, when in the year 1780 the horse of Hyder rode shouting 
through the gardens of our countrymen; and recollects, too, that he wished 
them success.” 


The author describes the villages, and cottages, and the land- 
scape of India with its living figures; and adds a very graphic 
account of his solitary feelings in travelling ; with the occasional 
individuals and groupes on the road. 

The following trait speaks volumes: 

«‘ In the neighbourhood of this place (Cudapah) I saw a bearded old man, 
in a dark-coloured vest and turban, riding a fine spirited horse, and followed 
by a servant, carrying his hog-spear, and leading a couple of dogs. He looked 
at me sternly, and with much haughtiness ; but I felt not an emotion of anger ; 
for he looked brave, and like a soldier, and for aught I knew, had once 
been a sirdar of rank and approved fidelity, perhaps the killedar of the hill 
fort, which frowned in the far distance, and, awakening the pride of past 
times, made him burn at the galling thought that he was now a pensioner, 
and of Christians.” 

The ruins of the city of Bijanagur, the last capital of the last 
Hindoo empire, are described in a manner, on the whole, feeling 
and eloquent ; although here and there there may be a little over- 
writing ; but we must refer to the passage. We were struck with 


the following incident, and subsequent reflection. 

«On my route through the Carnatic, I visited the garden of re, ory. a 
spot filled with orange trees, cocoas, slender arecas, and all formally laid out 
after the eastern fashion, but rather prettily situated among low picturesque 
hills, covered with thick brushwood, and loose masses of rock. In this gar- 
den I,met a venerable Mahometan priest, one hundred years old ; a long snow- 
white-beard fell upon his breast ; I bowed low to his hoary head with the 
respect I felt. Three or four elderly Moors with him looked very unbending 
and haughty, but he placidly and calmly returned my salute. In him, pride 
and revenge seemed to have fallen asleep. 

How little would this old man have believed in the day of his youth, that 
a few nameless and unimportant Christian factors on the coast of Coromandel, 
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of whom he had then seldom heard even, should, before he dropped into his 
grave, encamp as conquerors on the banks of the Indus, overturning every 
musnud between the snowy mountains which bound Hindostan to the north, 
and the southernmost cape of a peninsula, 1800 miles in its length, by 1000 in 
its greatest breadth.” 

The author sails for, and arrives at Calcutta. We must refer 
to the work for his account of his first impressions. 

There follows a lively description of the numerous carriages 
on the evening drive at Calcutta, most of them built in the Eng- 
lish fashion, although many of them the property of natives ; and 
an allusion, by no very obvious associating link, to the increasing 
numbers, intelligence, and power, of the race who are the pro- 
geny of English fathers and native mothers, at whom the author 
seems to point as the future lords of India; a question upon which 
he has wisely avoided enlarging, as it would certainly carry him 
beyond his subject if not beyond his depth. 

The Governor-general’s state, as he presided at the college dis- 
putation for 1819, will serve for a picture of vice-regal magni- 
ficence. 

‘In a state chair, covered with crimson velvet, and richly gilt, with a group 
of aid-de-camps and secretaries standing behind him, sat the Marquis of Has- 
tings. ‘Two servants with state punkaps of crimson silk were fanning him, 
and behind them again were several native servants bearing silver staffs. 
Next him, on either side, were seated the examiners, and below them again, 
the most distinguished ladies of the presidency. Next, in an open space, 
were two small rostrums for the disputants, and chairs for the professors ; the 
room behind these, and fronting the Marquis, was quite filled with company, 
and, in the rear of all, the body guard was drawn up in full uniforms of scarlet 
with naked sabres.” : 

The author visits an Armenian church, where the worship is 
performed with much splendour and solemnity; and a poor 
Jewish synagogue, to which, sincerity and zeal are ail that re- 
main. 7" 

In a progress up the Ganges, our traveller vividly describes 
the country ; and among other visits, narrates one to the ruins 
of the ancient Gour, the capital of Bengal, or Gaura, as the coun- 
try was then called, seven hundred and thirty years before the 
birth of our Saviour. These ruins are nearly fifteen miles in 
length, by three in breadth. 

At Rajemahl, the author saw what he calls the*Hill people, 
a race of men very imperfectly civilized, and exhibiting the 
African nose and lip. He met with another tribe of similar 
Highland barbarians, in his way south, near the valley of the 
Narbhudda. 

We wish we could give our readers more of the author’s com- 
pany, in his course up the Ganges. He visits and describes Be- 
nares, from which he proceeds to Agra, the farthest limit of his 
excursion ; and determines to traverse central India, in a direct 
line to Bengalore, in the Mysore; across the country of Scindiah, 
and the Deccan. 
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The author journies south from Agra, partly in a travelling 
palanquin, and partly on horseback. At the residency at Gua- 
lior, he sees the great Mahratta camp; the head quarters of that 
wandering and now broken power, which could, only fourteen 
years ago, number 150,000 horse, 15,000 infantry led by French 
officers, and a splendid artillery,—their means of devastating In- 
dia, as “ the reapers in the harvest of death,” who spread abroad, 
on the fatal signal of a field of corn swept in an instant from the 
ground, by the scymiters of as many warriors as can crowd to 
the task. He visits the Mahratta camp, and has the good for- 


tune to see Scindiah himself. 

«“ Descending the hill again, we mounted elephants and rode into the Mah- 
ratta camp. Our object was to see their artillery. I had no idea of any thing 
so soldier-like.among them as the encampment of it. The guns, upwards of 
150, were regularly parked in line. The guns beautifully bright; and a 
chaplet of flowers hung on most of them. The parade-ground clear ; and the 
hutting of the soldiers attached to them very orderly. The Golundauze are 
proverbially faithful and brave ; will die at their guns, and may be said to half 
worship the cannon they are attached to. They are almost invariably sacri- 
ficed when brought into action. A native prince likes to form a long line; 
and we, allowing for the loss by their fire in getting to them, invariably and 
easily possess ourselves of as many guns as may be ranged aguinst us. But if 
these guns were disposed on the field as well as they are served, our battles 
would not be such easy victories. 

‘In traversing this rude irregular encampment, the sort of groupes we 
met; the horses picketted in circles with the rider’s spear planted in the 

und at each head-rope ; men lying on their horse-furniture ; pillowed on 
their shields; or busy cooking; or cleaning their horses and arms. Their 
women making fires ; fetching water and bringing in grass ; their children of 
all sizes at play in the dust naked. All these were features, to the eye of the 
European officer, strange and interesting. 

«* As we passed back round the fort, we were fortunate enough to meet 
Scindiah returning from the chace, surrounded by all his chiefs, and preceded 
or followed by about seven hundred horse. Discharges of cannon announced 
his approach ; and a few light scattered parties of spearmen were marching 
before the main body. We stopped our elephants just on one side of a nar- 
row part of the road, where the rajah and chiefs, with his immediate escort, 
must pass. 

“ First came loose light-armed horse, either in the read, or scrambling and 
leaping on the rude banks and ravines near; then some better clad, with the 
quilted poshauk, and one in a complete suit of chain armour; then a few 
elephants, among them the hunting elephant of Scindiah, from which he had 
dismounted. On one small elephant, guiding it himself, rode a fine boy, a 
foundling protegé of Scindiah, called the Jungle Rajah: then came, slowly 
prancing, a host of fierce, haughty chieftains, on fine horses, showily capari- 
soned. They darted forward, and all took their proud stand behind and 
round us, planting their long lances on the earth, and reining up their eager 
steeds to see, I suppose, our salaam. Next, in a common native palkee, its 
canopy crimson, and not adorned, came Scindiah himself. He was plainly 
dressed, with a redish turban, and a shawl over his vest, and lay reclined, 
smoking a small gilt or golden calean. We stood up in our howdah and 
bewed; he half arose in his palkee, and salaamed rather in a courteous 
manner. At this there was a loud of all his followers near, who sung 
out his titles, and the honour he had done us, &c. And all salaamed them- 
selves profoundly. 

“I looked down on the chiefs under us, and saw that they eyed us most 
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haughtily, which very much increased the effect they would otherwise have 
uiaeek They were armed with lance, scymitar, and shield, creese and 
pistol; wore, some shawls ; some tissues; some plain muslin or cotton ; were 
all much wrapped in clothing ; and wore, almost all, a large fold of muslin, tied 
over the turban top, which they fasten under the chin ; and which, strange as 
it may sound to those who have never seen it, looks warlike, and isa very im- 
portant defence to the sides of the neck.” 

The following picture is worth all the generalities that were 
ever written about the Mahratta troops. 

«On the 19th 1 marched to Dungree. The scenery throughout this day 
was very beautiful. Woody and rocky hills; narrow winding roads; and 
many very picturesque views of the river Sinde, whose loose, broken, and 
stony bed, with waters as clear as crystal, is twice crossed, were its principal 
features. As we came in sight of the river at the spot where we last forded 
it, a groupe of a few Mahrattas giving their horses water, and some infantry 
soldiers fording with their women and children on bullocks, made the pic- 
ture very complete. On the other side of the water, in a narrow rocky 

glen, I met about a hundred Mahratta horse ; they salaamed to me with great 
respect; reining up their vicious horses, and looking with some surprise 
upon the saddle, reins, and martingale of the English. For they, like all 
Asiatic horsemen, ride on wide-raised cushions, covered with cloths, have very 
short stirrups, and standing martingales ; and, famed as they are for horse- 
manship, would be quite as much at a loss in our seat, as we in theirs. Their 
chief was in his open palkee, smoking his hookah, and made me a courteous 
salaam. 

“ I looked back upon them as they moved down the glen—a round shield 
on every back, and their spears held low among the branching trees—and felt 
what the pencil could have done for the picture ;—a couple of elephants, some 
camels, hackrees, tattoo-ponies, women, servants, boys, &c. followed the party. 
And, after clearing them all, I hurried to my ground,—a village deserted and 
inruins. The fires.of the last night’s camp, and round, the marks of many a 
larger force, rendered any questioning of the few squalid wretches who re- 
mained in the village, otherwise deserted, unnecessary. 

«“ { learned by questioning these men, that the uncommon respect of the 
soldiery here, and indeed throughout this state, to the British officers, arose, 
not only from the skill and bravesy we had so often shewn in opposing them, 
but from honest fidelity in fulfilling our pecuniary engagements with such 
contingents of horse, Hindoostany and Mahratta, as had from time to time 
been placed under British officers. 

«“ The native commander of a thousand horse makes a little fortune, said 
one to me, by defrauding the soldiery of half their pay. Give us an English 
sabeb at our head, and we know that we may trust him. Our wants, our 
wishes, and our just claims he makes hisown. Nor does he ever hold back, 
for one hour, the soldier’s due.” 


Our traveller is less at ease in the neighbourhood of Ameer 
Khan than in that of Scindiah. Ten or twelve fierce looking Pa- 
tan horsemen, insisting, one morning, upon being taken into his 
service, as they were poor and out of employment. With much 
difficulty he succeeds in persuading them, that he has neither 
the authority nor the means to comply with their request. He 
is more than once embarrassed by the natives overrating his con- 
sequence. 

In the country about Husseinabad, he sees the Pindarries ; 
whom, however, he does not describe so graphically as he does 
the Mahrattas ; nor give us a more lively picture of these beg- 
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of. He visits various cantonments of his countrymen, where he 
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arriving at Bengalore, where his regiment lies, ends his journey, 
and shortly afterwards his book, to be sent home by af 
England, for publication. 


riend to 


The author deprecates criticism of his light Sketches; and 


his work, in so far as it consists of these, we apprehend we have 
not so much criticized, as praised. We never thought of treat- 
ing the Sketches as a literary production, and shall dismiss 
them with one admonition to the author, for a possible second 
edition ; namely, that he will weed out some colloquial vulgar- 
isms, and examples of conversational slang, which are not gen- 
teel when even orally delivered, but have a doubly awkward 
effect in print; for example, we find a carriage or palanquin, 
styled a clumsy or a crazy “ concern,” the word without, al- 
most invariably used for unless; and other similar modes of 
expression, as much proscribed in good society as in correct 
writing. 


But it is not inconsistent with suitable indulgence to the lighter 


and more familiar part of the work, to object to numerous ef- 
forts at fine writing, which are stiangely out of place, where 
they nevertheless occur. ‘These are to be found under the head 
of reflections, some of which are common place and unprofitable, 
others unsound, and all of them greatly over-written. ‘To the 
author’s religious reflections, we should be the last to object, 


had they occurred in proper time and place. We are not sur- 


prized that the follies and horrors of paganism did often rouse 


his feelings of gratitude for a purer and more merciful dis- 
pensation; what we find fault with is, that in his familiar 
itinerary, the expression of these feelings net only occurs too 
often, but is too highly wrought not to appear at least, to be 
somewhat paraded. Participating completely, as we do, in the 
sentiments of the author, we should regret if the manner in 
which they are stated were to expose them to the sneer of the 
worldly-minded and profane. 

We think, too, that it would have been wise in the author to 
have spared several political dogmas and prophecies, which, 
while they are any thing but beyond controversy, relate to mat- 
ters of concernment, national as well as colonial, much too deep 
for familiar Sketches of India. But the Sketches proper, we 
repeat, are excellent ; and we again recommend them to all who 
care for an animated and graphic account of India and its in- 
habitants, 












The Death of Walter Selby. 


Art. VIL.—The Death of Waiter Selby. 


(Concluded from our last volume.) 


I rede ye, my lady—I rede ye, my lord, 

To put not your trust in the trumpet and sword ; 

Else the proud name of Selby, which gladden’d us long, 

Shall pass from the land like the sough ofasong. Old Ballad. 


BrroreE dame Eleanor Selby had concluded her account of the 
Spectre Horsemen of Soutra-fell, the sun had set—and the twi- 
light, warm, silent, and dewy, had succeeded—that pleasant time 
between light and dark, in which domestic labour finds a brief 
remission. The shepherd, returned from hill or mgor, spread 
out his hose—moistened in morass or rivulet—before the hearth 
fire, which glimmered far and wide, and taking his accustomed 
seat, sat mute and motionless as a figure of stone. The cows 
came lowing homewards from the pasture-hills; others feeding 
out of cribs filled with rich moist clover, yielded their milk into 
a score of pails; while the ewes, folded on the sheltered side of 
the remote glen, submitted their udders, not without the frequent 
butt and bleat, to the pressure of maidens’ hands. Pastoral 
verse has not many finer pictures than what it borrows from the 
shepherd returning from the hill, and the shepherdess from the 
fold—the former with his pipe and dogs, and the latter with her 
pail of reeking milk, each singing with a hearty country freedom 
of voice, and in their own peculiar way, the loves and the joys of 
a pastoral life. The home of Randal Rode presented a scene of 
rough plenty, and abounded in pastoral wealth ; the head of the 
house associated with his domestics, and maintained that au- 
thority over their words and conduct which belonged to simpler 
times; and something of the rustic dignity of the master was 
observable in his men. His daughter, Maudeline, busied her- 
self among the maidens with a meekness and a diligence which 
had more of the matron than is.;commonly found in so young a 
dame. All this escaped not the notice of her old and capricious 
kinswoman Eleanor Selby ; but scenes of homely and domestic 
joy seemed alien to her heart. The intrusion too of the churlish 
name of Rode among the martial Selby’s, never failed to darken 
the picture which she would have enjoyed had this rustic alloy 
mixed with the precious metal of any other house. It was her 
chief delight, since all the males of her name had perished, to 
chaunt ballads in their praise, and relate their deeds from the 
time of the Norman invasion down to their final extinction in 
the last rebellion. Many snatches of these chivalrous ballads 
are still current on the Border—the debateable land of song as 
well as of the sword—where minstrels sought their themes, and 
entered, harp in hand, into rivalry—a kind of contest which the 
sword, the critic’s weapon of those days, was often drawn to de- 
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cide. Much of this stirring and heroic border-life mingles with 
the traditionary tales of Eleanor Selby. Her narratives contain, 
occasionally, a vivid presentment of character and action; and 
I shall endeavour to preserve something of this, and retain, at 
the same time, their dramatic cast, while I prune and condense 
the whole, to render them more acceptable to the impatience of 
modern readers. She thus pursued her story. 

*“ T am now to tell a tale I have related a thousand times to 
the noble and the low—it is presented to me in my dreams, for 
the memory of spilt blood clings to a young mind—and the life’s- 
blood of Walter Selby was no common blood tome. The vision 
of the spectre horsemen, in which human fate was darkly sha- 
dowed forth, passed away—and departed too, I am afraid, from 
the thoughts of those to whom it came as a signal and a warn- 
ing——as a cloud passes from the face of the summer-moon. 
Seated on horseback, with Walter Selby at my bridle-rein, and 
before and behind me upwards of a score of armed cavaliers, I 
had proceeded along the mountain side about a mile, when a 
horn was winded at a small distance in our front. We quicken- 
ed our pace; but the way was rough and difficult; and we were 
obliged to go a sinous course, like the meanderings of a brook, 
round rock and cairn and heathy hill, while the horn, continuing 
to sound, still seemed as far a-head as when we first heard it. 
It was about twelve o’clock ; and the moon, large and bright and 
round, gleamed down from the summit of a green pasture moun- 
tain, and lightened us on our way through a narrow wooded val- 
ley, where a small stream glimmered and sparkled in the light, 
and ran so crooked a course, as compelled us to cross it every 
hundred yards. Walter Selby now addressed me in his own 
singular way: ‘ Fair “leanor, mine own grave and staid cousin, 
knowest thou whither thou goest? Comest thou to counsel how 
fifty men may do the deeds of thousands, and how the crown of 
this land may be shifted like a prentice’s cap?’ ‘ Truly,’ said I, 
‘most sage and considerate cousin, I go with thee like an afflicted 
damosel of yore, in the belief that thy wisdom and valour may 
reinstate me in my ancient domains—or eise win for me, some 
new and princely inheritance.’ ‘ Thou speakest,’ said the youth, 
‘like one humble in hope, and puttest thy trust in one who would 
willingly work miracles to oblige thee. But ponder, fair damsel 
—my sword, though the best blade in Cumberland, cannot cut 
up into relics five or six regiments of dragoons—nor is this body, 
though devoted to thee, made of that knight-errant stuff that can 
resist sword and bullet. So I counsel thee, most discreet coz, to 
content thyself with hearing the sound of battle afar off—for we 
go on a journey of no small peril.’ To these sensible and con- 
siderate words, I answered nothing, but rode on, looking, all the 
while, Walter Selby in the face, and endeavouring to say some- 
thing witty or wise. He resumed his converse: ‘ Nay, nay, mine 
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own sweet and gentle cousin—my sweet Eleanor—I am too proud 
of that troubled glance of thine, to say one word more about 
separation, —and our horse’s heads and our cheeks came closer 
as he spoke. ‘ That ballad of the pedlar, for pediar shall the 
knight be still, to oblige thee, his ballad told more truth than I 
reckoned a minstrel might infuse into verse. All the border 
cavaliers of England and Scotland are near us, or with us,—and 
now for the game of coronets and crowns—a coffin, coz, or an 
earl’s bauble—for we march upon Preston.’ Prepared as I was 
for these tidings, I could not hear them without emotion, and I 
looked with an eye on Walter Selby that was not calculated to 
inspire acts of heroism. I could not help connecting our pre- 
sent march on Preston with the shadowy procession I had so 
recently witnessed ; and the resemblance which one of the phan- 
toms bore to the youth besice me, pressed on my heart. ‘ Now 
do not be afraid of our success, my fair coz,’ said he, ‘ when to 
all the proud names of the border—names thou hast long since 
learned by heart, and rendered musical by repeating them—we 
add the names of two most wise and prudent persons, who shall 
hereafter be called the setters-up and pluckers-down of kings— 
even thy cool and chivalrous cousin, and a certain staid and 
sedate errant damosel.’ This conversation obtained for us the 
attention of several stranger cavaliers who happened to join us 
as, emerging from the woody gien, we entered upon a green and 
wide moor orcommon. One of them, with a short cloak and 
slouched hat and heron’s feather, rode up to my right hand, and 
glancing his eye on our faces, thus addressed himself to me in a 
kind-hearted, but antique, style :—* Fair lady, there be sights 
less to a warrior’s liking than so sweet a face beside a wild 
mountain, about the full of the moon. The cause that soils one 
of these bright tresses in dew, must be a cause dear to man’s 
heart—and, fair one, if thou wilt permit me to ride by thy bridle- 
rein, my presence may restrain sundry flouts and jests which 
young cavaliers, somewhat scant of grace and courtesy—and 
there be such in our company—may use, on seeing a lady so fair 
and so young, bowne on such a dangerous and unwonted journey.’ 
I thanked this northern cavalier for his charitable civility, and 
observed, with a smile, ‘I had the protection of a young person 
who would feel pleased in sharing the responsibility of such a 
task.’ ‘ And, fair lady,’ continued he,‘ if Walter Selby be thy 
protector, my labour will be the less.’ My cousin, who during 
this conversation had rode silent at my side, seemed to awaken 
from a reverie, and glancing his eye on the cavalier, and extend- 
ing his hand, said, ‘Sir, in a strange dress, uttering strange 
words, and busied in a pursuit sordid and vulgar, I knew you not, 
and repelled your frank courtesy with rude words. I hear you 
now in no disguised voice, and see you with the sword of honour 
at your side instead of the pedlar’s staff: accept, therefore, my 
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hand, and be assured that a Selby—as hot and as proud as the 

lordiest of his ancestors, feels honoured in thus touching in 

friendship the hand ofa gallant gentleman.’ I felt much pleased 

( with this adventure, and looked on the person of the stalwart 

; borderer, as he received and returned the friendly grasp of Wal- 

ter Selby ; he had a brow serene and high, an eye of sedate reso- 

lution, and something of an ironic wit lurking amid the wrinkles 

which age and thought had engraven on his face. I never saw 

so complete a transformation ; and could hardly credit, that the 

bold, martial-looking, and courteous cavalier at my side had but 

: an hour or two before sung rustic songs, and chaffered with the 

peasants of Cumberland, about the price of ends of ribbon and 

Thy two-penny toys and trinkets. He seemed to understand my 

thoughts, and thus resolved the riddle in a whisper ;— Fair lady, 

i these be not days when a knight of loyal mind may ride with 

ih sound of horn, and banner displayed, summoning soldiers to fight 

| for the good cause ; of a surety, his journey would be brief. In 

the disguise of a calling, low, it is true, but honourable in its 

kind, I have obtained more useful intelligence, and enlisted 

more good soldiers, than some who ride aneath an earl’s pen- 
non.’ | 

“ Our party, during this nocturnal march, had been insensibly 

i augmented ; and when the gray day came, I could count about 

three hundred horsemen—young, well-mounted, and well-armed 
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—some giving vent to their spirit or their feelings in mar- 

tial songs; others examining and proving the merits of their 

Mi swords and pistols, and many marching on in grave silence, fore- 

MY casting the hazards of war and the glory of success. Leaving 

the brown pastures of the moorlands, we descended into an open 

and cultivated couritry, and soon found ourselves upon the great 

military road which connects all the north country with the capi- 

| tal. It was still the cold and misty twilight of the morning, 

HH when I happened to observe an old man close beside me, mounted 

tt on a horse seemingly coeval with himselfy—wrapped, or rather 

Ta shrouded, in a gray mantle or plaid, and all the while looking 

. stedfastly at me from under the remains of a broad slouched hat. 

I had something like a dreamer’s recollection of his looks ; but 

Hy he soon added his voice, to assist my recollection,—and | shall 

| never forget the verses the old man chaunted with a broken and 
melancholy, and, I think I may add, prophetic voice : 


| oH ! PRESTON, PROUD PRESTON. 


1, 


Oh ! Preston, proud Preston, come hearken the cry 
Of spilt blood against thee, it sounds to the sky ; 
Thy richness, a prey to the spoiler is doom’d, 
Thy homes to the fiame, to be smote and consumed ; 
Thy sage with gray locks, and thy dame with the brown 
1) Descending long tresses, and grass-sweeping gown, 
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Shall shriek, when there’s none for to help them : the hour 
Of thy fall is not nigh, but it’s certain and sure. 

Proud Preston, come humble thy haughtiness—weep— 
Cry aloud—for the sword it shall come in thy sleep. 


2. 
What deed have I done—that thou lift’st thus thy cry, 
Thou bard of ill omen, and doom’st me to’ die? 
What deed have I done, thus to forfeit the trust 
In high heaven, and go to destruction and dust ? 
My matrons are chaste, and my daughters are fair ; 
Where the battle is hottest my sword’s shining there ; 
And my sons bow their heads, and are on their knees kneeling, 
When the prayer is pour’d forth and the organ is pealing : 
What harm have I wrought, and to whom offer’d wrong, 
That thou comest against me with shout and with song? 


3 


What harm hast thou wrought! list and hearken—the hour 

Of revenge may be late—but it’s certain and sure : 

As the flower to the field, and the leaf to the tree, 

So sure is the time of destruction to thee. 

What harm hast thou wrought !—haughty Preston, now hear— 
Thou hast whetted against us the brand and the spear; . 

And thy steeds through our ranks rush, all foaming and hot, 
And I hear thy horns sound, and the knell of thy shot : 

The seal of stern judgment is fix’d on thy fate, 

When the life’s blood of Selby is spilt at thy gate. 


4. 


Oh! Selby, brave Selby, no more thy sword’s braving 
The foes of thy prince, when thy pennon is waving ; 
The Gordon shall guide and shall rule in the land ; 

The Boyd yet shall battle with buckler and brand; 

The Maxwells shall live, though diminish’d their shine,— 
And the Scotts in bard’s song shall be all but divine ; 
Even Forster of Derwent shall breathe for a time, 

Ere his name it has sunk to a sound and a rhyme ; 

But the horn of the Selbys has blown its last blast, 

And the star of their name’s from the firmament cast. 


“I dropt the bridle from my hand, and all the green expanse 
of dale and hill grew dim before me. The voice of the old man 
had for some time ceased, before I had courage to look about; 
and I immediately recognized in the person of the minstrel an 
old and faithful soldier of my father’s, whose gift at song, rude 
and untutored as it was, had obtainec © “n some estimation on 
the border—where the strong, lively im. zery, and familiar dic- 
tion, of the old ballads, still maintain their ground against the 
classic elegance and melody of modern verse. I drew back a 
little ; and shaking the old man by the hand, said, ‘ Many years 
have passed, Harpur Harberson, since I listened to thy minstrel 
skill at Lanercost; and I thought thou hadst gone, and I should 
never see thee again. Thy song has lost some of its ancient 
grace and military glee since thou leftest my father’s hall.’ 
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“ Deed, my bonnie lady,’ said the borderer, with a voice sup- 
pressed and melancholy, while something of his ancient smile 
brightening his face for a moment, ‘ sangs of sorrow and dule 
have been rifer with me than ballads of merriment and mirth. 
It’s long now since I rode, and fought by my gallant master’s 
side, when the battle waxed fierce and desperate; and my foot is 
not so firm in the stirrup now, nor my hand sae steeve at the 
steel, as it was in those blessed and heroic days. It’s altered 
days with Harpur Harberson, since he harped afore the nobles 
of the north, in the home of the gallant Selby’s, and won the cup 
of gold. I heard that my bonnie lady and her gallant cousin 
were on horseback; so I e’en put my old frail body on a frail 
horse, to follow where I cannot lead. It’s pleasant to mount at 
the sound of the trumpet again ; and it’s better for an auld man 
| to fall with the sound of battle in his ear, and be buried in the 
+ 4 trench with the brave, and the young, and the noble,—than beg 
his bread from door to door, enduring the scoff and scorn of the 
vulgar and sordid, and be found, some winter morning, streeked 
ft stiff and dead, on a hassoc of straw in some churl’s barn. So I 
t shall e’en ride on, and see the last of a noble and a hopeless cause.’ 
) He drew his hat over his brow; while I endeavoured to cheer 
! him by describing the numbers, resources, and strength, of the 
i party. And I expressed rather my-hope, than firm belief, when 
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i { assured him ‘there was little doubt that the house of Selby 
) would lift its head again and flourish, and that the grey hairs of 
| i | its ancient and faithful minstrel would go down in gladness and 

iia) glory to the grave.’ He shook his head, yet seemed almost wil- 
i ling to believe, for a moment, against his own presentiment, in 


the picture of future glory I had drawn—it was but for a moment. 

‘’*Deed no—’deed no, my bonnie, bonnie lady, it canna—canna 

be ; glad would I be could I credit the tale, that our house would 
di] hold up its head again, high and lordly. But I have too strong 
faith in minstrel prediction, and in the dreams and visions of the 
night, to give credence to such a pleasant thought. It was not 
for nought that horsemen rode in ranks on Soutra side last night, 
where living horsemen could never urge a steed,—and that the 
forms and semblances of living men were visible to me in this 
fearful procession. Nor was it for nought that my grand-father, 
old minstrel Harberson, caused himself to be carried in his last 
hour to the summit of Lanercost-hill, that he might die looking 
on the broad domains of his master. His harp—for his harp 
and he were never parted—his harp yielded involuntary sounds, 
ihe and his tongue uttered unwilling words—words of sad import, 
the fulfilment of which is athand. I shallrepeat you the words; 
they are known but to few, and have been scorned too much by 
the noble race of Selby. 
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| I rede ye, my lady—I rede ye, my lord, 
| To put not your trust in the trumpet and sword ; 
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To follow no banner that comes from the flood, 
‘To march no more southward to battle and blood. 

League not with Dalzell—no, nor seek to be fording 

The clear stream of Derwent with Maxwell and Gordon,— 
To a Forester’s word draw nor bridle nor glaive,— 

Shun the gates of proud Preston, like death and the grave— 
And the Selbys shall flourish in life and in story, 

While eagles love Skiddaw—and soldiers love glory. 


“ © These are the words of my ancestor—what must be must—I 
shall meet thee again at the gates of Preston.’ As he uttered 
these words he mingled with the ranks of horsemen under the 
banner of a border knight, and I rode up to the side of my couzin 
and his companion. | 

*‘ It is not my wish to relate all I heard, and describe all I saw 
en our way southward ; but our array was a sight worth seeing, 
and a sight we shall never see again—for war is now become a 
trade, and men are trained to battle like hounds to the hunting. 
In those days the noble and the gentle, each with his own banner, 
—with kinsmen and retainers, came forth to battle; and war 
seemed more a chivalrous effort than it seems now—when the 
land commits its fame and its existence to men hired by sound 
of trumpet and by touch of drum. It was soon broad day-light ; 
all the adherents of the house of Stuart had moved towards Lan- 
cashire, from the south of Scotland and the north of England ; 
and forming a junction where the Cumberland mountains slope 
down to the vales, now covered the road as far as my eye could 
reach—not in regular companies, but in clusters and crowds, 
with colours displayed.—There might be, in all, one thousand 
horsemen and fifteen hundred foot, the former armed with 
sword and pistol and carabine—the latter with gun and spear. 
It was a fair sight to see so many gentlemen dressed in the cava- 
lier garb of other days—some with head and bosom pieces of 
burnished mail; others with slouched hats and feathers, and 
scarlet vests—and all with short cloaks or mantles, of velvet or 
woollen, clasped at the bosom with gold, and embroidered each 
according to their own or their mistress’s fancy. A body of 
three hundred chosen horsemen, pertaining to my Lord Ken- 
mure, marched in front,—singing, according to the fashion of 
the Scotch, rude and homely ballads in honour of their leader. 


Kenmure’s on and awa, Willie, 
Kenmure’s on and awa, 

And Kenmure’s lord is the gallantest lord 
That ever Galloway saw. 

Success to Kenmure’s band, Willie, 
Success to Kenmure’s band ; 

There was never a heart that fear’d a Whig, 
E’er rode by Kenmure’s hand. 

There’s arose in Kenmure’s cap, Willie, 
There’s a rose in Kenmure’s cap,— 

He'll steep it red in ruddie life’s blood 

Afore the battle drap. 
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“ Such were some of the verses by which the rustic minstrels 
of those days sought to stimulate the valour of their country- 
men. One hundred horse, conducted by Lord Nithsdale, suc- 
ceeded ; those of Lord Derwentwater followed—a band numerous, 
but divided in opinion—unsteady in resolution, and timid in the 
time of need and peril—like their unfortunate lord. The foot 
followed : a band of warriors—strange, and even savage in their 
appearance—brave and skilful, and unblenching in battle—with 
plaid and bonnet and broadsword—bare kneed, and marching to 
a kind of wild music, which, by recalling the airs of their ances- 
tors, and the battles in which they fought and bled, kindles a 
military fury and resolution which destroys all against which it 
is directed. These were men from the mountains of Scotland, 
and they were led by chieftain Mackintosh, who was to them as 
a divinity—-compared to whom, the prince, in whose cause they 
fought, was a common being—a mere mortal. I admired the 
rude, natural courtesy of these people, and lamented the coward 
counsels which delivered them up to the axe and the cord, with- 
out striking a single blow. The rear, accounted, in this march, 
with an enemy behind as well as before, a post of some peril, 
was brought up by about two hundred border cavaliers and their 
adherents ; and with them rode Walter Selby and his new com- 
panion. The command seemed divided among many ; and with- 
out obeying any one chief in particular, all seemed zealous in 
the cause, and marched on with a rapidity regulated by the mo- 
tions of the foot. No serious attempt was made to impede us: 
some random shots were fired from the hedge rows and groves ; 
till at length, after a fatiguing journey, we came within sight of 
Preston; and there the enemy made his appearance in large 
masses of cavalry and foot, occupying the distant rising grounds, 
leaving our entry into the town free and uninterrupted. Some- 
thing in my face showed the alarm I felt on seeing the numbers 
and array of our enemies: this passed not unobserved of the 
cavalier at my side, who said, with a smile, ‘ Fair lady, you are 
looking on the mercenary bands which sordid wealth has marched 
against us; these are men bought and sold, and who hire their 
best blood for a scarlet garb and a groat. I wish I had wealth 
enough to tempt the avarice of men who measure all that is 
good on earth by the money it brings. And yet, fair one, I must 
needs own, that our own little band of warriors is brought strangely 
together, and bound by ties of a singular kind. It would make 
a curious little book, were I to write down all the motives and 
feelings which have put our feet in the stirrup. There’s my 
Lord Kenmure—a hot, a brave, and a self-willed, and the Scotch 
maidens say a bonnie Gordon; his sword had stuck half-drawn 
from the scabbard, but for the white hand of his wife; but he 
that lives under the influence of bright eyes, Lady Eleanor, lives 
under a spell as powerful as loyalty. And what would the little 
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book say of my Lord Nithsdale, with whom ride so many of the 
noble name of Maxwell? Can scorn for the continual cant and 
sordid hearts of some acres of psalm-singing covenanters, who 
haunt the hill-tops of Terreagles and Dalswinton, cause the good 
lord to put the fairest domains on the border in jeopardy? or 
does he hope to regain all the sway held by his ancestors of 
yore over the beautiful vale of Nith—humbling into dust, as he 
arises, the gifted weaver who preaches, the inspired cordwainer 
who expounds, and the upstart grocer who holds rule—the two 
former over men’s minds, and the latter over men’s bodies? 
There’s my Lord Carnwath . Atthis moment I heard the 
sounding of trumpets, and the rushing of horses behind us; and 
ere I could turn round, my cavalier said, in the same equal and 
pleasant tone in which he was making his curious communica- 
tion of human character,—‘ Fair lady, here be strange auditors, 
some of my friend General Willis’s troopers came to try the 
edges of their new swords. Halbert, lead this fair lady to a 
place where she may see what passes—and now for the onset, 
Walter Selby.’ The latter, exchanging a glance with me, turned 
his horse’s head ; swords were bared in a moment; and I heard 
the dash of their horses, as they spurred them to the contest, 
gi while a Scottish soldier -hurried me towards the town. I had 
b not the courage to look back—the clashing of swords, the knel- 
3 ling of carabines, the groans of the wounded, and the battle shout 
of the living, came al! blended in one terrible sound—my heart 
died within me. I soon came up to the Scottish mountaineers, 
who, with their swords drawn, and their targets shouldered, 
stood looking back on the contest, uttering shouts of gladness, 
or shrieks of sorrow, as their friends fell or prevailed. I looked 
about, and saw the skirmish, which at first had only extended to 
a few blows and shots, becoming bloody and dubious; for the 
enemy, reinforced with fresh men, now fairly charged down the 
open road, and the place where they contended was soon covered 
with dead and dying. I shrieked aloud at this fearful sight ; and 
quitting my horse’s bridle, held up my hands, and cried out to 
the mountaineers, ‘ O haste and rescue, else they'll slay him— 
they'll slay him!’ Anold highlander, at almost the same instant, 
exclaimed, in very corrupt English, ‘ God! she’ll no stand and 
see the border lads a’ cut in pieces !’ and uttering a kind of mili- 
tary yell, flew off with about two hundred men to the assistance 
of his friends. I was not allowed to remain and witness the 
charge of these northern warriors, but was led into Preston, and 
carried into a house half dead, where several of the ladies, who 
followed the fortune of their lords in this unhappy expedition, 
endeavouring to soothe and comfort me. But I soon was the 
gayest of them all ; for in came Walter Selby, and his companion, 
the former sprinkled with blood, but the latter soiled with blood 
and dust, from helmet tospur. I leaped into my cousin’s bosom, 
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and sobbed with joy; he kissed my forehead, and said, ‘ Thank 
him, my Eleanor—the gallant knight, Sir Thomas Scott, but for 
him, I should have been where many brave fellows are,’ I re- 
covered presence of mind in a moment, and turning to him, said, 
‘ Accept, Sir, a poor maiden’s thanks for the safety of her kins- 
man, and allow her to kiss the right hand that wrought this de- 
liverance.’ ‘ Bless thee, fair lady, said the knight, I would fight 
a dozen such fields for the honour thou profferest ; but my hand 
is not in trim for such lady courtesy; so let me kiss thine as a 
warrior ought.’ I held out my hand, which he pressed to his 
lips ; and washing the blood from his hands, removing the soils 
of battle from his dress, and resuming his mantle, he became the 
gayest and most cheerful of the company. 

“ It was evident, from the frequent and earnest consultations 
of the leaders of this rash enterprize, that information had 
reached them of no pleasing kind. Couriers continually came 
and went, and some of the chiefs began to resume their weapons. 
As the danger pressed, advice and contradiction, which at first 
were given and urged with courtesy and respect, now became 
warm and loud; and the Earl of Derwentwater, a virtuous and 
amiable man, but neither warrior nor leader, instead of overaw- 
ing and ruling the tumultuary elements of his army, strode to 
and fro, a perfect picture of indecision and dismay, and uttered 
not a word. All this while, Sir Thomas Scott sat beside Walter 
Selby and me, calm and unconcerned ; conversing about the an- 
cient house of the Selbys ; relating anecdotes of the lords of Sel- 
by in the conrt, and in the camp; quoting, and, in his own im- 
pressive way of reciting verse, lending all the melody of music 
to the old minstrel ballads which recorded our name and deeds. 
In a moment of less alarm, I could have worshipped him for 
this; and my poor Walter seemed the child of his companion’s 
will, and forgot all but me in the admiration with which he con- 
templated him. The conference of the chiefs had waxed warm 
and tumultuous ; when Lord Nithsdale, a little high spirited, and 
intrepid man, shook Sir Thomas by the shoulder, and said, 
‘ This is no time, Sir Knight, for minstrel lore, and lady’s love : 
betake thee to thy weapon, and bring all thy wisdom with thee, 
for truly we are about to need both.” Sir Thomas rose, and 
having consulted a moment with Lord Kenmure, returned to us, 
and said, ‘ Come, my young friend, we have played the warrior, 
now let us play the scout, and go forth and examine the numbers 
and array of our enemies ; such a list of their generals and major- 
generals has been laid before our leaders as turns them pale; a 
a mere muster roll of a regiment would make some of them lay 
down their arms, and stretch out their necks to the axe. Lord 


Kenmure, fair Eleanor, who takes a lady’s counsel now and then, | 


will have the honour of sitting by your side till our return.’ So 
saying, Walter Selby and Sir Thomas left us; and I listened to 
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every step in the porch, till their return, which happened with- 
in an hour. They came splashed with soil, their dress rent with 
hedge and brake ; and they seemed to have owed their safety to 
their swords, which were hacked and dyed to the hilts. The 
leaders questioned them : ‘ Have you marked the enemy’s array, 
and learned ought of their numbers.’ ‘We have done more,’ 
said Sir Thomas; ‘ we have learned, and that from the tongues 
of two dying men, that Willis, with nine regiments of horse, and 
Colonel Preston, with a battalion of foot, will scarcely await for 
dawn to attack you.’ This announcement seemed to strike a 
damp to the hearts of several of the chiefs ; and, instead of giving 
that consistency to their councils which mutual fear often in- 
spires, it only served to bewilder and perplex them. ‘I would 
counsel you,’ said Sir Thomas, ‘ to make an instant attack upon 
their position, before their cannon arrive; we are inferior in 
number, but superior in courage ; let some of our border troop- 
ers dismount, and, with the clansmen, open a passage through 
Colonel Preston’s troops which line the hedge rows and enclo- 
sures ; the horse will follow, and there can be no doubt of a com- 
plete victory.” Some opposed this advice, others applauded it; 
and the precious hours of night were consumed in unavailing 
debate, and passionate contradiction. This was only interrupted 
by the sound of the trumpet, and the rushing of horse ; for Wil- 
lis, forcing the barriers at two places, at once made good his 
entry into the principal street of Preston. I had the courage to 
go into the street ; and had not proceeded far, till I saw the ene- 
my’s dragoons charging at the gallop; but their saddles were 
emptied fast, with shot, and with sword; and the clansmen, 
bearing their bucklers over their heads, made great havoc among 
the horsemen with their claymores, and at length succeeded in 
repulsing them to the fields. As soon as the enemy’s trumpets 
sounded a retreat, our leaders again assembled ; assembled not 
to conquer or fall like cavaliers, with their swords in their hands, 
but to yield themselves up, to beg the grace of a few days, till 
they prepared their necks for the rope and the axe. The high- 
land soldiers wept with anger and shame, and offered to cut their 
way, or perish ; but the leaders of the army, unfit to follow or 
fight, resolved on nothing but submission, and sent Colonel Ox- 
burgh with a message to General Willis, to propose a capitula- 
tion. 

“Sir Thomas Scott came to Walter Selby and me, and said, 
with a smile of bitter scorn, ‘ Let these valiant persons deliver 
themselves up to strain the cord, and prove the axe; we will 
seek, Lady Eleanor, a gentler dispensation ; retreat now is not 
without peril; yet let us try what the good green wood will do 
for poor outlaws ;I have seen ladies and men too escape from 
greater peril than this.’ We were in the saddle in a moment; 
and, accompanied by about twenty of the border cavaliers, made 
our way through several orchard enclosures, and finally entered 
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upon an extensive common or chace, abounding in clumps of 
dwarf holly and birch, and presenting green and winding 
avenues, into one of which we gladly entered, leaving Preston 
half a mile behind. That pale and trembling light which pre- 
cedes, day began to glimmer; it felt intensely cold; for the air 
was filled with dew, and the boughs and bushes sprinkled us 
with moisture. We hastened on at a sharp trot; and the soft 
sward returning no sound, allowed us to hear the trumpet sum- 
mons, and military din, which extended far and wide around 
Preston. As we rode along, I observed Sir Thomas motion with 
his head to his companions, feel his sword and his pistols, glance 
to the girths of his horse, and, finally, drop his mantle from his 
right arm, apparently baring it for a contest. In all these pre- 
parations, he was followed by his friends, who, at the same time, 
closed their ranks, and proceeded with caution and silence. We 
had reached a kind of road, half the work of nature and half of 
man’s hand, which divided the chace or waste in two; it was 
bordered by a natural hedge of holly and thorn. All at once, 
from a thicket of bushes, a captain with about twenty of Colonel 
Preston’s dragoons, made a rush upon us, calling out, ‘ Yield! 
down with the traitors !? Swords were bare in a moment, pistols 
and carabines were flashing, and both parties spurred, alike 
eager for blood. Of this unexpected and fatal contest, I have 
but an indistinct remembrance ; the glittering of the helmets, 
the shining of drawn swords, the flashing of pistols and carabines, 
the knell of shot, the rushing of horses, and the outcry of wound- 
ed men, come all in confusion, before me; but I cannot give a 
regular account of this scene of terror and blood. It was of brief 
duration. I laid my bridle on my horse’s neck, and wrung my 
hands, and followed with my looks every motion of Walter Sel- 
by. He was in the pride of strength and youth, and spurred 
against the boldest ; and putting soul and might into every blow, 
made several saddles empty; I held up my hands, and prayed 
audibly for success. A dragoon, who had that moment killed a 
cavalier, rode to my side, and exclaimed, ‘ Down with thy hands, 
thou cursed nun, down with thy hands; woot pray yet, woot 
thou ; curse tha then;’ and he madea stroke at me with his 
sword. The eyes of Walter Selby seemed to lighten as a cloud 
does on a day of thunder, and at one blow he severed the dra- 
goon’s head, bone and helmet, down to his steel collar. As the 
trooper fell, a pistol and carabine flashed together, and Walter 
Selby reeled in the saddle, dropt his head, and his sword; and 
saying, faintly,‘ Oh, Eleanor !’ fell to the ground, stretching both 
hands towards me. I sprung to the ground, clasped him to my 
bosom, which he covered with his blood, and entreated Heaven 
to save him; and oh, I doubt I upbraided the Eternal with his 
death ; but Heaven will pity the ravings of despair. He pressed 
my hand faintly, and lay looking on my face alone, though swords 
were clashing, and pistols were discharged, over us. Ere the 
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contest had ceased, Sir Thomas sprang from his horse, took 
Walter Selby in his arms, and tears sparkled in his eyes, as he 
saw the blood flowing from his bosom. ‘ Alas! alas!’ said he, 
‘ that such a spirit, so lofty and heroic, should be quenched so 
soon, and in a skirmish suchasthis. Haste, Frank Elliot, haste, 


and frame us a litter of green boughs, cover it thick with our 


mantles, place this noble youth upon it, and we will bear him 
northward on our horses’ necks ; ere I leave his body here, I will 
leave mine own aside it; and you, minstrel Harbeson, bring 
some water from the brook for this fair and fainting lady.’ All 
these orders so promptly given, were as quickly executed ; and 
we recommenced our journey to the north, with sorrowful hearts, 
and diminished numbers. I rode by the side of the litter ; which, 
alas ! became a bier, ere we reached the green hills of Cumber- 
land. We halted in a lonely glen; a grave was prepared ; and 
there, without priest, prayer, or requiems, was all that I loved 
of man consigned to a sylvan grave. ‘The dust of our young 
hero,’ said Sir Thomas, ‘ must lie here till the sun shines again on 
our cause, and it shall be placed in consecrated earth.’ The 
minstrel of the ancient name of Selby stood gazing on the grave, 
and burst out in the following wail or burial song, which is still 


to be heard from the lips of the maids and matrons of Cumber- 
land : , 
LAMENT FOR WALTER SELBY. 


1, 
Mourn, all ye noble warriors—lo ! here is lying low 
As brave a youth as ever spurr’d a courser on the foe : 
Hope isa sweet thing to the heart, and light unto the ee, 
But no sweeter and no dearer than my warrior was to me: 
He rode a good steed gallantly, and on his foes came down 
With a war-cry like the eagle’s, from Helvellyn’s haughty crown ; 
His hand was wight, and his dark eye seem’d born for wide command ; 
Young Selby has nae left his x in all the northern land. 
Weep for him, all ye maidens—and weep for him, all ye dames : 
He was the sweetest gentleman from Silver Tweed to Thames. 
Wail all for Walter Selby, let your tears come dropping down ; 
Wail all for my young warrior, in cottage, tower, and town. 
Cursed be the hand that fired the shot ; and may it never know 
What beauty it has blighted, and what glory it laid low ; 
Shall some rude peasant sit and sing, how his right hand could tame 
Thy pride, my Walter Selby, and the last of all thy name? 

3 ~ 


And mourn too, all ye minstrels good, and make your harpstrings wail, 

And pour his worth through every song, his deeds through every tale. 

His life was brief, but wond’rous bright : awake your minstrel story ! 

Lo! there the noble warrior lies, so give him all his glory. 

When Skiddaw lays its head as low, as now ’tis green and high— 

And the Solway sea grows to a brook, now sweeping proudly by— 

When bree soldier scorns the trumpet-sound, nor loves the temper’d 

rand— : 

Then thy name, my Walter Selby, shall be mute in Cumberland.” 

Lammerlea, Cumberland, 
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Odofriede, the Outcast. 


Arr. VIII.—Odofriede, the Outcast. A Dramatic Poem. By 
Samuel B. H. Judah. New York. pp. 39. 8vo. 1822. 


In undertaking to give something like a local existence to the 
“ dark-veiled Cocytto,” of Milton, the author of this poem has 
ventured upon dangerous ground. The manner in which the 
first word in his drama is used, betrays such ignorance of its sig- 
nification, that we were not tempted to proceed any further. We 
did, however, wade through'it, and we must confess that we have 
seldom met with a writer so entirely deficient in all the essentials 
of his art. 
* Whither do they tarry ?” 
and 
« Whither have ye loitered ?” 
demands Cocytto, a kind of master-witch, in reference to his in- 
ferior spirits, who, we are told, are 
Mounted upon the hollow sirhtless blast, 
Or horsed upon the sweeping storm of clouds.—p. 7. 
Whither, signifies to what place? 
We shall not analyse this rhapsody of absurdity. Odofriede is 
an aspiring sort of personage who is very desirous of 
mounting, 
Like some airy spirit, to the great cupola 
Of the clouds. p- 16. 
The following passages will show what are Mr. Noah’s ideas 
of the construction of blank verse: 


« Thou shallow fool ; 
Why dost thou refuse a 
Present good for fear of after evil! 
Farewell ! | 
Complain no more of Fate, for she doth proffer 
Thee her richest gifts, but thou no courage hath 
To take them—” p. 23. 


This is very uncivil treatment to Fate, and such as never was 
heard of before this poet discovered the art. 


He has a pretty knack of spinning out his lines : 
“ From morn to morn—night to night—day to day 
For ever—ever—ever——-ever—” _p. 
Net quite—no—no—no !—not quite—ha—ha, ha!”  p. 40. 
He makes no ceremony of separating syllables which ought 
always to be as closely linked together as daron and feme, thus: 


«In golden harmonies, unto the bright 
Ey’d seraphim. (Here this line ends.) p. 26. 
«« Why do ve swoop so near me ye air— 

. Plying messengers of death.” p. 89. 


Sometimes troublesome syllables are entirely omitted ; 


«cept from the owl, as he sits hooting on 
“He shall not rest—no—’cept in the grave—Hoa! p. 45. 
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Of a young lady we are told 
« She did love, 
« A hallow’d and a saintly passion, as holy 
As the fate ef dying martyrs, and as pure 
As the sparkling cluster of transparent 
Gems the starlight gilds upon a summer 
Ocean, that seem the cheerful eyes of the 
Young sea nymphs, peeping smilingly from forth 
A silvery veil of waters—.” _—p.. 1. 
Ohe ! jam satis—— 
If the author had printed it in the form of prose, his poem 
would have read quite as well, and there would have been a sav- 
ing in the items of paper and printing. 





Art. [X.—On a Course of Legal Studies. By Thomas Cooper, 
M. D. President of the South Carolina College. 


On the day when a Lawyer first opens his office, he may be 
called on for professional aid or advice, either by a Plaintiff or 
Defendant, in any of the following cases, viz : 

As depending on the Law of Descent and Real Property. 

On the rights attached to Personal Property. 

On the various classes of questions determinable at Wisi Priue. 

This will involve all the doctrine of Common Law Contracts ; 
questions of Bankruptcy, Insolvency, Penal and Quitam Actions, 
Awards, Partnerships, Leases and Distress, Patent Rights, Lien 
and Stoppage, Factorage and Agency, Powers, Executorship, 
Defalcation and Set off, Office and Duties of a Sheriff, Bail, Nui- 
sance, Trespass, &c. 

It will involve the Practice of the Law, as to the principles and 
forms of bringing and defending suits, drawing Declarations, 
Pleas, Rejoinders and Demurrers; including all the essential 
parts of that most instructive branch of legal knowledge, Special 
Pleading. 

Moreover, there is hardly a case that occurs at Nisi Prius, in 
which questions of evidence do not arise, rendering an accurate 
knowledge of the Law of evidence, of the first necessity. 

It involves also, skill in knowing when it is expedient to move 
to show cause, or for a rule to show cause, for a new trial, or in 
Arrest of Judgment, or for Judgment to be entered as in case of 
non-suit, or when it is prudent to suffer a non-suit. Also, how 
to draw up a brief, so as to apply the evidence to the material 
parts of the Declaration, with a view to the writ, and to prove 
the whole of your case, and zo more. | 

If the Practitioner resides in a sea-port town, he will have to 
agitate at Nisi Prius, the numerous questions depending on the 
Law of Insurance, and those that relate to inland and foreign 
bills of Exchange. All the questions that relate to Capture, Pi- 
racy, disputes with mariners, &c. must come before the one or 
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the other side of the Admiralty Court; they constitute the most 
profitable part of the Profession, and furnish openings for more 
extensive research and broader grounds of argument than almost 
any other. 

On Chancery Law, including classes of cases too numerous 
for detail here ; many of them involving principles derived from 
the civil law. F rauds, Trusts, Want of Consideration, infants, 
orphans, lunatics, baron and feme, wills, devises, legacies, distri- 
butions under state acts, Partitions, bankruptcies and insolven- 
cies, injunctions, &c. Concomitantly it is absolutely necessary 
to be ready at drawing up bills of various kinds with precise 
statement and apt interrogatories, injunctions, motions, and very 
often decrees, which it is always the duty of the solicitors to ex- 
amine. 

On Criminal Law.—Including all the special pleading attend- 
ant on this branch of the profession, as to writs, indictments, in- 
formation, pleas and demurrers, and the law of evidence in crim- 
inalcases. Mingled with this and with Nisi Prius Law, is the 
frequent occurrence of remedial writs, Certiorari, Habeas Corpus, 
Error, Procedendo, &c. 

On Conveyancing—As the drawing of Deeds, Contracts, 
Awards, &c. 

In the above statement, I have included no branch of know- 
ledge, that a young practitioner in this state may not be called 
upon to put in requisition, in the very outset of his practice ; this 
summary, therefore, includes nothing but what he ought previ- 
ously to know, with something more than mere elementary know- 
ledge: or he will enter upon his client’s case with hesitation and 
fear. 

I do not include any part of the Law of Nature and Nations, 
the Civil Law, Belligerent Law, or the excellent matter to be 
found in some of the foreign Jurists : for he may get on without 
these. 

But this is not all: the preceding branches of knowledge he 
will have to acquire from English Books; for the system of Eng- 
lish law is the foundation of our American system, as to princi- 
ples and as to practice.—This English system has been modified 
in America by the constitution and acts of Congress, by the de- 
cisions reported in Dallas, Cranch, and Wheaton, and by the con- 
stitution, the laws, and the decisions of our own state. Ameri- 
can Law, therefore, constitutes an extensive and an indispensable 
branch of legal acquirement to the American Practitioner. 

The next point of enquiry is, how to get at elementary, or a 
little more than elementary information on these subjects, in the 
shortest possible time. It is with great reluctance I sit down to 


this part of my undertaking. I am persuaded that the anxiety of 


parents to turn out their sons after a superficial education, to 
earn their own living as Lawyers and Physicians, is an anxiety 
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excusable, but not justifiable: it is gratified at the public ex- 
pense; and when so gratified, itis hanging out false colours in 
society ; and is the means of obtaining money by the profession 
of unacquired knowledge. | | 

I have been asked over and over, “ give me a course of reading 
for two years, when I propose to commence practice.” I have 
no such course to give. “There is no royal road to Geometry,” 
said Euclid ; nor do I know of one to Law. A man who really 
means to be a Lawyer, must earn the title by hard and unremit- 
ting labour; mu/ta tulit fecitque Puer ; sudavit et alsit. A young 
man is apt to think that a Lawyer has nothing to do but make a 
florid speech to a jury. If he practices upon this principle of the 
all-sufficiency of eloquence, he will be a clever young man at one 
and twenty, and a dunce at fifty, if experience should not correct 
his mistake. 

I will give, however, the shortest course I can honestly give. It 
will, in my opinion, acquire three years of Aard study ; and even 
then it will exclude all the English reporters except two or three, 
converting them into books of reference, and not of perusal. 

Let the student, then, begin with Blackstone and Woodeson’s 
Lectures, which will require two careful perusals. Looking care- 
fully over the second volume of Blackstone a third time, let him 
then peruse Cruise’s Digest of Real Property, and Runnington on 
Ejectments. 

Let him then take up the third volume of Blackstone, and fol- 
low it by Comyns on Contracts, and either Espinasse’s or Selwyn’s 
Treatise on Nisi Prius Law. Evans’ edition of Pothier on Obli- 
gations, would be an advantage, though not a necessary addition 
to this course, in this place. 

He should then look over again the progress of a suit at law in 
third Blackstone, and read the history of English practice in the 
preface to Crompton or Sellon. Tidd’s book on practice, Hamil- 
ton on parties to actions, and the title Action in Comyns’ digest, 
particularly “ Joinder in Action.” 

Let him now study with great care, Philifs on Evidence, and 
the title Evidence in the American edition of Esfinasse on Nisi 
Prius; Lawes on Special Pleading, and Story’s or Chitty’s treatise 
on the same subject. 

He must now look over, (for he can do no more as yet) all the 
compilations on the particular parts of Nisi Prius Law, which I 
have before enumerated ; that he may know what books to resort 
to on a sudden, when a question occurs which it is necessary to 
say something about immediately. These compilations do not 
supercede the necessity of referring to the reports cited in them. 
Any modern law catalogue will give the list of these compila- 
tions. Take only the last editions. 

He may now re-peruse Woodeson’s Chapters on Chancery Law, 
and follow this by studying Kent’s edition of Mitford, Fon. 
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blanque’s edition of Barlow, Sugden’s Law of Vendors and Pur- 
chasers, Roderts on Frauds, Madox’s Treatise on Chancery Con- 
tracts. These should all be read in immediate succession, to im- 
press at one effort a full idea of the chancery mode of considering 
questions. 

The law of last wills and testaments must be studied separate- 
ly in the compilations of Swinburne and Rofer, using the latest 
editions, which may supercede Powell on the same subject. But 
the doctrine of Mortgages and of Powers may be well read in 
Powell’s treatise. 

The other heads of Chancery Jurisdiction, may be looked over 
for the present in the various compilations that respectively em- 
brace them. 

Criminal Law must be studied in Blackstone’s 4th volume, with 
the aid of a diligent perusal of Sergeant Hawkins, East’s and 
Chitty’s Compilations. Hale and Foster may be consulted on 
particular cases. 

Of the Poor Laws, I say little; hoping yet to see the day when 
this legislative encouragement of idleness, drunkenness, dissip- 
pation, and vice, will be entirely abolished, or brought into very 
narrow limits. They are nuisances under every aspect. 

The student ought now to read, diligently, the Reports of 
Plowden and of Saunders ; the last, in the very useful edition of 
Sergeant Williams. I would add Showers, but I must leave it 
for Coke on Littleton, with Hargrave and Butler’s Notes; which, 
till this stage of study, would be abstruse and uninteresting to fix 
the attention. It is an excellent book to disgust a beginner. 
These are all the reporters that can be ferused during the time 
of initiating study. | 

All this done, at least six months should be given exclusively 
to practice in forms; such as copying, and, after some time, 
drawing Declarations, Pleas, Rejoinders, Demurrers, on one day ; 
Bills in Chancery, Injunctions, Interrogatories, &c. another day ; 
Indictments, Informations, and Criminal proceedings, on the next 
day; and so on, till the student shall have acquired habitual fa- 
cility in applying these forms to cases pointed out or devised by 
his professional] instructor. Nor must he omit Deeds of Foef- 
ment, Mortgages, Marriage-settlements, Devises, Contracts, 
Submissions, and Awards of Arbitration, in sufficient variety to 
enable him to draw them instanter, if required; and it happens 
very often that this readiness is required by clients who are in 
haste. 

In a seaport town, Cooper’s Justinian, Brown’s Elements of 
Civil and Admiralty Law, Pothier on Obligations and Insurance 
(French), Condy’s Marshall on Insurance, Chitty on Bills of Ex- 
change, Hall’s Treatise on Admiralty Jurisdiction, Dupon- 

ceau’s Bynkershoeck on the Laws of War, Burlamaqui, Vattel, 
Ward, Martens and Chitty on the. Law of Nations, should enter 
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into a course of study; with the Reports of Sir James Marriot, 
Robinson, and Judge Peters, for consultation. 

The reporters must be read as occasion calls for them during 
actual practice; for a body of cases extending through upwards of 
300 volumes abroad, and half that number at home, is too volu- 
minous for any purpose but consultation. In reading these, re- 
member, that a Lawyer is not bound by any obiter dictum volun- 
teered from the bench; nor by any nisi prius decision, however 
acquiesced in, where law is so expensive asin England. I think 
the latest reporters should be read first. 

I would greatly abridge the above course of study if I could. 
Icannot. It ought to be gone through. Other practitioners 
may, and do, and will prefer other modifications and arrange- 
ments of a course of legal reading; I can only give, being asked, 
what appears to me under existing circumstances, the most eli- 
gible. 

When a young man goes as a student into the office of a prac- 
titioner, his instructor ought to examine him regularly once a 
week. 

In England, the most approved course, I believe, is to read ele- 
mentary authors diligently, for at least a year; then to go for 
three years into a specia! pleader’s office; then to delay being 
called to the bar, for the purpose of practising as a special plead- 
er under the bar (as it is called,) for three years more. This lays 
a sure foundation for extensive practice, when called to the bar, 
as it ensures a regular set of customers during the three years of 
practice, at half the fees usually taken by barristers. In this 
mode, seven years are in fact dedicated to the common law branch 
of the profession. Such are the notions of study in that country, 
where superficial attainment is of no value. 





Art. X.—Quarrels of Authors. Mr. Southey and Lord Byron. 


In the preface to the Vision of Judgment, a strange poem in 
English hexameters, Mr. Southey made the following remarks, 
in reference no doubt to Lord Byron and his imitators. 

‘“ For more than half a century English literature had been 
distinguished by its moral purity, the effect, and in its turn, the 
cause of an improvement in national manners. A father might, 
without apprehension of evil, havé put into the hands of his 
children any book which issued from the press, if it did not bear, 
either in its title-page or frontispiece, manifest signs that it was 
intended as furniture for the ———~. There was no danger in 
any work which bore the name of a respectable publisher, or was 
to be procured at any respectable bookseller’s. This was par- 
ticularly the case with regard to our poetry. It is nowno longer 
so; and woe to those by whom the offence cometh! The greater 
the talents of the offender, the greater is his guilt, and the more 
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enduring will be his shame. Whether it be that the laws are 
in themselves unable to abate an evil of this magnitude, or 
whether it be that they are remissly administered, and with such 
injustice that the celebrity of an offender serves as a privilege 
whereby he obtains impunity, individuals are bound to consider 
that such pernicious works would neither be published nor writ- 
ten, if they were discouraged as they might, and ought to be, by 
public feeling; every person, therefore, who purchases such 
books,.or admits them into his house, promotes the mischief, 
and, thereby, as far as in him lies, becomes an aider and abettor 
of the crime. 

““ The publication of a lascivious book is one of the worst offen- 
ces which can be committed against the well-being of society. 
It is a sim, to the consequences of which no limits can be assign- 
ed, and those consequences no after repentance in the writer can 
counteract. Whatever remorse of consequence he may feel 
when his hour comes (and came it must!) will be of no avail. 
The poignancy of a death-bed repentance cannot cancel one 
copy of the thousands which are sent abroad; and as long as it 
continues to be read, so long is he the pandar of posterity, and 
so long is he heaping up guilt upon his soul in perpetual accu- 
mulation. 

“ These remarks are not more severe than the offence deserves, 
even when applied to those immoral writers who have not been 
conscious of any evil in their writings, who would acknowledge 
a little levity, a little warmth of colouring, and so forth, and de- 
ceive themselves. What then should be said of those for whom 
the thoughtlessness and inebriety of wanton youth can no longer 
be pleaded, but who have written in sober manhood and with 
deliberate purpose? Men of diseased hearts and depraved 
imaginations, who, forming a system of opinions to suit their 
own unhappy course of conduct, have rebelled against the holiest 
ordinances of human society, and hating that revealed religion 
which, with all their efforts and bravadoes, they are unable en- 
tirely to disbelieve, labour to make others as miserable as them- 
selves, by infecting them with a moral virus.that eats into the 
soul! The school which they have set up may properly be called 
the Satanic School; for though their productions breathe the 
spirit of Belial in their lascivious parts, and the spirit of Moloch 
in those loathsome images atrocities and horrors which they 
delight to represent, they are more especially characterized by a 
Satanic spirit of pride and audacious impiety, which still betrays 
the wretched feeling of hopelessness wherewith it is allied. 

“ This evil is political as well as moral, for indeed moral and 
political evils are inseparably connected. Truly has it been 
affirmed by one of our ablest and clearest reasoners,* that, ‘ the 
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destruction of governments may be proved and deduced from 
the general corruption of the subjects’ manners, as a direct and 
natural cause thereof, by a demonstration as certain as any in 
the mathematics.’ There is no maxim more frequently enforced 
by Machiavelli, than that where the manners of a people are 
generally corrupted, there the government cannot long subsist..... 
a truth which all history exemplifies; and there is no means 
whereby that corruption can be so surely and rapidly diffused, as 
by poisoning the waters of literature. 

“ Let the rulers of the state look to this in time ! But, to use the 
words of South, if “ our physicians think the best way of curing 
a disease is to fampier it,...the Lord inmercy prepare the kingdom 
to suffer, what he by miracle only can prevent !”’ 


Lord Byron at once perceived at whom these deadly thrusts 
were aimed, and he lost no time in returning the attack. In an 
appendix to the Two Foscari, we find the following passages : 

‘* Mr. Southey, in his pious preface to a poem whose blasphe- 
my is as harmless as the sedition of Wat Tyler, because it is 
equally absurd with that sincere production, calls upon the legis- 
lature ‘ to look to it,’ as the toleration of such writings led to 
the French Revolution: not such writings as Wat Tyler, but as 
those of the ‘ Satanic School.’ This is not true, and Mr. 
Southey knows it to be not true. Every French writer of any 
freedom was persecuted; Voltaire and Rousseau were exiles, 
Marmontel and Diderot were sent to the Bastile, and a perpetual 
war was waged with the whole class by the existing despotism. 
In the next place, the French Revolution was not occasioned by 
any such writings whatsoever, but must have occurred had no 
such writers ever existed. It is the fashion to attribute every 
thing to the French Revolution, and the French Revolution to 
every thing but its real cause. That cause is obvious—the 
government exacted too much, and the people could neither 
give nor bear more. Without this, the Encyclopedists might 
have written their fingers off without the concurrence of a single 
alteration. And the £xglish revolution—(the first I mean)— 
what was it occasioned by? The Puritans were surely as pious 
and moral as Wesley or his biographer. Acts—acts on the part 
of government, and not writings against them, have caused the 
past convulsions, and are tending to the future. 

“Tlook upon such as inevitable, though no revolutionist : I wish 
to see the English constitution restored and not destroyed. Born 
an aristocrat, and naturally one by temper, with the greater part 
of my present property in the funds, what have J to gain by a 
revolution? Perhaps I have more to lose in every way than Mr. 
Southey, with all his places-and presents for panegyrics and 
abuse into the bargain. But that a revolution is inevitable, I 


repeat. The government may exult over the repression of petty 
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tumults ; these are but the receding waves repulsed and broken 
for a moment on the shore, while the great tide is still rolling on 
and gaining ground with every breaker. Mr. Southey accuses 
us of attacking the religion of the country; and is he abetting it 
by writing lives of Wesley ? One mode of worship is merely 
destroyed by another. There never was, nor ever will be, a 
country without religion. We shall be told of France again; 
but it was only Paris and a frantic party, which for a moment 
upheld their dogmatic nonsense of theo-philanthropy. The 
Church of England, if overthrown, will be swept away by the 
Sectarians, and not by the Sceptics. People are too wise, too 
well informed, too certain of their own immense importance in 
the realms of space, ever to submit to the impiety of doubt. 
‘There may be a few such diffident speculators, like water in the 
pale sun beam of human reason, but they are very few ; and their 
vpinions, without enthusiasm or appeal to the passions, can never 
gain proselytes—unless, indeed they are persecuted—+shat, to be 
sure, will increase any thing. 

“¢ Mr. Southey, with a cowardly ferocity, exults over the antici- 
pated * death-bed repentance’ of the objects of his dislike ; and 
indulges himself in a pleasant ‘ Vision of Judgment,’ in prose 
as well as in verse, full of impious impudence. What Mr. S’s 
sensations or ours may be in the awful moment of leaving this 
state of existence, neither he nor we can pretend to decide. In 
common, [ presume, with most men of any reflection, J have not 
waited for a ‘death-bed’ to repent of many of my actions, not- 
withstanding the ‘ diabolical pride’ whick this pitiful renegado 
in his rancour would impute to those who scorn Aim. Whether, 
upon the whole, the good or evil of my deeds may preponderate 
is not for me to ascertain; but as my means and opportunities 
have been greater, I shall limit my present defence to an assertion 
(easily proved, if necessary,) that I, ‘ in my degree,’ have done 
more real good in any one year, since I was twenty, than Mr. 
Southey in the whole course of his shifting and turn-coat exis- 
tence. There are several actions to which I can look back with 
an honest pride, not to be damped by the calumnies of an hire- 
ling. There are others to which I recur with sorrow and repen- 
tance ; but the ondy act of my life, of which Mr. Southey can have 
any real knowledge, as it was one which brought me in contact 
with a near connexion of his own, did no dishonour to that con- 
nexion nor to me. 

“IT am not ignorant of Mr. Southey’s calumnies on a different 
occasion, knowing them to be such, which he scattered abroad 
on his return from Switzerland against me and others ; they have 
done him no good in this world; and, if his creed be the right 
one, they will do him less in the next. What Ais ‘ death-bed’ 
may be, it is not my province to predicate ; let him settle it with 
uis Maker, as I must do with mine. There is something at 
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once ludicrous and blasphemous in this arrogant scribbler of all 
works sitting down to deal damnation and destruction upon his 
fellow-creatures, with Wat Tyler, the Apothesis of George the 
Third, and the Elegy on Martin the Regicide, all shuffled to- 
gether in his writing desk. One of his consolations appears to 
be a Latin note* from a work of a Mr. Landon, the author of 
‘Gebir,’ whose friendship for Robert Southey will, it seems, 
“be an honour to him when the ephemeral disputes and epheme- 
ral reputations of the day are forgotten.’ J, for one, neither 
envy him ‘the friendship’ nor the glory in reversion which is 
to accrue from it, like Mr. Thellusson’s fortune in the third or 
fourth generation. This friendship will probably be as memora- 
ble as his own epics, which (as I quoted to him ten or twelve years 
ago in ‘English Bards’) person said ‘would be remembered 
when Homer and Virgil are forgotten, and not till then.’ For 
the present I leave him.” 


Mr. Southey’s rejoinder, appeared in one of the daily Journals, 
which follows : 


To the Editor of the London Courier. 


Sir,—Having seen in the newspapers a note relating to my- 
self, extracted from a recent publication of Lord Byron’s, I re- 
quest permission to reply, through the medium of; your Journal. 

I come at once to his Lordship’s charge against me, blowing 
away the abuse with which it is frothed, and evaporating a strong 
acid in which it is suspended. The residuum then appears to 
be, that “ Mr. Southey, on his return from Switzerland, (in 1817) 
scattered abroad calumnies, knowing them to be such, against 
Lord Byron and others.” To this I reply witha direct and posi- 
tive denial. 

If I had been told in that country that Lord Byron had turned 
Turk, or Monk of La Trappe—that he had furnished a harem, 
or endowed a hospital, I might have thought the account, which- 
ever it had been, possible, and repeated it accordingly ; passing 
it, as it had been taken, in the small change of conversation, for 
no more than it was worth. In this manner I might have spoken 
of him, as of Baron Gerambe, the Green Man, the Indian Jug- 
glers, or any other fgurante of the time being. There was no 
reason for any particular delicacy on my part, in speaking of his 
Lordship : and, indeed, I should have thought any thing which 
might be reported of him, would have injured his character as 
little as the story which so greatly annoyed Lord Keeper Guild- 
ford, that he had ridden a rhinoceros. He may ride a rhinoceros, 
and though every body would stare, no one would wonder. But, 





* This refers to 2 note which we omitted as irrelevant to the subject. 
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making no enquiry concerning him when I was abroad, because 
I felt no curiosity, I heard nothing, and had nothing to repeat. 
When I spoke of wonders to my friends and acquaintance on my 
return, it was of the flying tree at Alpuacht, and the eleven thou- 
sand virgins at Cologne—not of Lord Byron. I sought for no 
staler subject than St. Ursula. 

Once, and once only, in connection with Switzerland, I have 
alluded to his Lordship ; and, as the passage was curtailed i in the 
press, I take this opportunity of restoring it. In the Quarterly 
Review, speaking incidentally of the Jungfrau, I said, “ it was 
the scene where Lord Byron’s Manfred met the devil and bullied 
him—though the devil must have won his cause before any tribu- 
nal in this world, or the next, if he had not pleaded more feebly 
for himself, than his advocate, in a cause of canonization, ever 
pleaded for him.” 

With regard to the “ others,” whom his Lordship accuses me 
of calumniating, I suppose he alludes to a party of his friends, 
whose names I found written in the Album, at Mont-Auvert, 
with an avowal of Atheism annexed, in Greek, and an indignant 
comment, in the same language, underneath it. Those names, 
with that avowal and the comment, I transcribed in my note- 
book, and spoke of the circumstance on my return. If I had 
published it, the gentleman in question would not have thought 
himself slandered, by having that recorded of him which he has 
so often recorded of himself. 

The many opprobrious appellations which Lord Byron has be- 
stowed upon me, I leave, as I find them, with the praises which 
he has bestowed upon himself. 


How easily isa noble spirit discern’d 
From harsh and sulphurous matter, that flies out 
In contumelies, makes a noise and stinks! 


B. Jonson. 


But I am accustomed to such things ; and, so far from irritating 
me are the enemies who use such weapons, that, when I hear of 
their attacks, it is some satisfaction to think they have thus em- 
ployed the malignity which must have been employed some- 
where, and could not have been directed against any person whom 
it could possibly molest or injure less. The viper, however 
venomous in purpose, is harmless in effect, while it is biting at 
the file. It is seldom, indeed, that I waste a word, or a thought, 
upon those who are perpetually assailing me. But abhorring, 
as I do, the personalities which disgrace our current literature, 
and averse from controversy as I am, both by principle and in- 
clination, I make no profession of non-resistance. When the 
offence, and the offender, are such as to call for the whip and the 


branding-iron, it has been both seen and felt that I can inflict 
them. 
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Lord Byron’s present exacerbation is eviderttly produced by 
an infliction of this kind—not by hearsay reports of my conversa- 
tion, four years ago, transmitted him from England. The cause 
may be found in certain remarks upon the Satanic school of 
poetry, contained in my preface to the Vision of Judgment. Well 
would it be for Lord Byron if he could look back upon any of 
his writings, with as much satisfaction as I shall always do upon 
what is there said of that flagitious school. Many persons, and 
parents especially, have expressed their gratitude to me for hav- 
ing applied the branding-iron where it was so richly deserved. 
The Edinburgh Reviewer, indeed, with that honourable feeling 
by which his criticisms are so peculiarly distinguished, sup- 
pressing the remarks themselves, has imputed them wholly to 
envy on my part. I give him, in this instance, full credit for 
sincerity : I believe he was equally incapable of comprehending 
a worthier motive, or of inventing a worse , and, as I have never 
condescended to expose, in any instance, his pitiful malevolence, 
I thank him for having, in this, stript it bare himself, and ex- 
hibited it in its bald, naked, and undisguised deformity. 

Lord Byron, like his encomiast, has not ventured to bring the 
matter of those animadversions into view. He conceals the fact, 
that they are directed against the authors of blasphemous and 
lascivious books; against men who, not content with indulging 
their own vices, labour to make others the slaves of sensuality, 
like themselves—against public panders, who, mingling impiety 
with lewdness, seek at once to destroy the cement of social or- 
der, and to carry profanation and pollution inte private families, 
and into the hearts of individuals. 

His Lordship has thought it not unbecoming in him to call 
me a scribbler of all work. Let the word scriddler pass; it is 
not an appellation which will stick, like that of the Satanic School. 
But, if a scribbler, how am I one of al/ work 2? I will tell Lord 
Byron what I have vot scribbled—what kind of work I have noc 
done. I have never published libels upon my friends and ac- 
quaintance, expressed my sorrow for those libels, and called them 
in during a mood of better mind—and then re-issued them, when 
the evil spirit, which for a time has been cast out, had returned 
and taken possession, with seven others, more wicked than him- 
self. I have never abused the power, of which every author is 
in some degree possessed, to wound the character of a man, or 
the heart of a woman. I have never sent into the world a book 
to which I did not dare afix my name; or which I feared to 
claim in a Court of Justice, if it were pirated by a knavish book- 
seller. FE have never manufactured furniture for the 
None of these things have I done ; none of the foul work by which 
literature is perverted to the injury of mankind. My hands are 
clean ; there is no “damned spot” upon them—no taint, which 
“ali the perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten.” 
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Of the work which I Aave done, it becomes me not here to 
speak, save only as relates to the Satanic School, and ‘its Cory- 
phezeus, the author of Don Juan. I have held up that school to 
public detestation, as enemies to the religion, the institutions, 
and the domestic morals of their country. I have given them a 
designation to which their founder and leader answers. I have 
sent a stone from my sling which has smitten their Goliah in 
the forehead. I have fastened his name upon the gibbet, for re- 
proach and ignominy, as long as it shall endure. Take it down 
who can! 

One word of advice to Lord Byron, before I conclude.— When 
he attacks me again, let it be in rhyme. For one who has so 
little command of himself, it will be a great advantage that his 
temper will be obliged to keef tune. And while he may still in- 
dulge in the same rankness and virulence of insult, the metre 
will, in some degree, seem to lessen its vulgarity. 

ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

Keswick, 5th Jan. 1822. 





Art. XI.—Travels in Sicily, Greece, and Albania. By the Rev. 
Thomas Hughes, Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 2 
vols, 4to. 1820. 

On the first of May, 1813, Mr. Hughes beheld the classic 
shores of Sicily, and the fantastic summits of the semicircle of 
mountains that surrounds the “ golden shell’? in which the city 
of Palermo is represented by Sicilian poetry as set like a pearl. 
Palermo has been often and well described : but we must quote 
Mr. Hughes’s picture of the abortive experiment of a political 


regeneration, which was so inauspiciously made in that island. 

‘ No words can describe the scenes which daily occurred upon the intros 
duction of the representative system in Sicily. The house of parliament, 
neither moderated by discretion nor odednetell: with dignity, bore the sem- 
blance of a receptacle for lunatics, instead of a council-room for legislators ; 
and the disgraceful scenes so often enacted at the hustings in England, were 
here transferred to the very floor of the senate. As soon as the president 
had proposed the subject for debate, and restored some degree of order from 
the confusion of tongues that followed, a system of crimination and recrimi- 
nation was invariably commenced by several speakers, accompanied with 
such furious gesticulations and hideous contortions of countenance, such bit- 
ter taunts and personal invectives, that blows generally ensued : this was the 
signal for universal uproar; the president’s voice was unheeded and unheard; 
the whole house arose, and partisans of different antagonists mingled in the 
affray, when the ground was literally seen covered, with combatants, kicking, 
biting, scratching, and exhibiting all the evolutions and manceuvres of the old 
Pancratic contests. Such a state of things could not be expected to last a 
long time: indeed this constitutional synod was dissolved in the very first 
year of its creation, and martial law established. The fault of the British 
government seems to have consisted in this, that it went too far for the fur. 
therance of tranquillity, and not far enough for the security of civil liberty : 
it endeavoured to make a representative government amalgamate with feu 
rights, ecclesiastical privileges, and a wretched system of bigotry and intoler- 
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ance. Either it ought to have first levelled these obstructions before it built 
up the sacred edifice of freedom, or have contented itself with introducing 
some practical reform into the established system of Sicilian legislature. For 
instance, it might have obliged the nominal authorities to correct their worst 
abuses, to abolish certain rights and tenures relating to the non-alienation of 
land, to reform the police, the courts of justice, and the iniquitous tribunal of 
patrimony, to destroy monopolies, and abrogate the odious corn-laws, which 
not only deprive the agriculturist of his fair reward, but press upon the peo- 
ple more heavily than those of the Romans under the administration of the 
infamous Verres. These, or some of these advantages might have remained 
to our unfortunate allies at the conclusion of the war, whereas that constitu- 
tion, so beautiful in theory, which rose at once, like a fairy-palace, to perfec- 
tion, vanished also like that baseless fabric without having left a trace of its 
existence.’ 


Mr. H. gives a deplorable picture of Sicilian manners, and 
represents the amusements of Palermo as dull and insipid. A 
suite of rooms is there called the conversazione, like /ucus a non 
lucendo, no conversation ever taking place in them, but the 
building being a temple dedicated to gaming and intrigue; the 
husband losing his money at the table, and his wife recovering 
it by the sale of hercharms. The author deduces this mischief 
from the vices of female education. Girls rush into society at 
an early and inexperienced age from the gloomy restraints of a 
convent, with minds wholly uninstructed and vacant; and mar- 
riage is regarded as an affair of traffic. ‘A young lady,’ he says, 
‘was offered to my friend with less ceremony than a horse would 
be submitted to a person desirous to purchase.’ The higher 
classes also practise the most degrading familiarity with their 
inferiors ; a nobleman of the first rank being frequently found 
seated between his cook and his butler, to enjoy a social chat in 
the evening: while both sexes spit without ceremony on the 
drawing-room floor,* and carry off confectionary and other frag- 
ments in their pockets. It may be supposed that literature and 
science are at the lowest ebb; and there are more antiquarians 
than scholars, and more pedants than either. Inebriety rarely 
occurs, but the stiletto is still used by the populace, who are un- 
restrained by any police. When the most atrocious crimes are 
committed, no measure is taken for the detection of the perpe- 
trators, but justice is put up to auction. 

After a month’s residence in Palermo, the author visited the 
magnificent site of the ancient Agrigentum, once the most flour- 
ishing of the Greek colonies. ‘The Agrigentines built, according 
to a saying of their own Empedocles, as if they were to live for 
ever, and lived as if they expected to die to-morrow. Mr. 
Hughes examined with the eye of a scholar the splendid ruins 
which attest the former grandeur of the city; particularly the 
remains of a temple dedicated to Hercules, which in size and 








* A disgusting practice, which, we are sorry to say, isnot confined to Sicily. 
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plan resembled the Athenian Parthenon. At a slight distance 
from these ruins, are the vestiges of a large building raised on 
pilasters, which, from its vicinity to the sea, (a circumstance 
mentioned by Cicero,) he conjectures to have been part of the 
ancient forum of that great commercial city : but, of all the edi- 
fices which adorned Agrigentum, none surpassed in grandeur 
and magnificence the temple of Olympian Jupiter. This mighty 
monument of human genius seems to have been built for eter- 
nity: yet by that strange chance, which so often confounds the 
devices of man, every trace of it has nearly disappeared. As to 
its extent and ornaments, Mr. H. cites Polybius and Diodorus. 
It was hypethral, and on the vast pilasters of the cella stood 
enormous statues, representing the giants who had been van- 
quished in the Titanic war; and who were‘here made to sustain, 
after the manner of caryatids, the entablature of the temple. 
flence the city-arms of Girgenti, three giants supporting a 
tower, derive their origin. Three of these caryatids (Mr. 
Hughes errs in giving this appellation to male statues) remained 
till the year 1401, when they fell, owing to the shameful neglect 
of the inhabitants. 

Two elegant columns of the temple of Vulcan, the locality of 
which Mr. Hughes has identified from Pliny and Solinus; two 
conical hills, including a beautiful plain of turf between them, 
the spot assigned by tradition for the exercise of those noble 
Agrigentine steeds which:so often carried the Olympic prizes ; 
and the celebrated Piscina, a vast reservoir, dug out by the Car- 
thagenian prisoners who.qwere taken in the battle of Himera ; are 
the chief objects on the southern barrier of Agrigentum. A lit- 
tle above the conflux of the Hypsas and Acragas, which flow into 
the ancient port, are some remains of the temple of Esculapius, 
of which the site is accurately determined by Polybius. From 
this spot, the ruins on the southern precipice appear like monu- 
ments on the proscenium of an immmense theatre. On a part of 
the plain near the city, enormous fragments may be seen of those 
celebrated walls which were so immense that they were used for 
sepulchres, and turned into a vast mural cemetery. In one frag- 
ment alone, Mr. Hughes counted twenty-three sarcophagi. For 
the other antiquities of this interesting spot, we refer to the 
work, and particularly to the learned illustrations contained in 
the notes, which constitute no slight portion of its value. 

The modern city of Girgenti, which stands on the summit of 
Mount Camicus, ts meanly built, and contains about 15,000 in- 
habitants. In the cathedral are some fine remains of antiquity ; 
and among others a sarcophagus, of which the animated sculp- 
ture is supposed to represent the death of Phintias, a tyrant of 
Agrigentum, who was killed in a wild-boar chase. Of thismonu- 
ment we have now some exquisite casts in the British Museum. 
As the whole city does not contain an inn fit for the accommoda- 
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tion even of an Hottentot, Mr. Hughes and his companion ac- 
cepted the hospitality of the venerable Padre Scrivani, sub-prior 
of the Dominican convent; and he speaks with a degree of libe- 
rality of the Sicilian ecclesiastics that does him honour. ‘ The 
annual stipend of our host,’ he says, ‘ did not exceed 45 dollars ; 
the daily fare in the refectory was a little shell-fish, eggs, salad, 

and bread ; wine being moderately used, and meat rarely seen. 

Out of their scanty revenues, the monks make a daily distribu- 
tion of bread and soup to the poor, and afford lodging to those 
who would otherwise depend upon casual benevolence.’ 

Mr. Hughes next directed his course towards Syracuse, where 
he was housed in a comfortable inn, the Leon d’oro, near the 
edge of the great harbour; over which it commands a delight- 
ful prospect, bounded by the crags of Epipole and the Hy- 
blean mountains. Early in the morning, he flew on the wings 
of impatience to the fountain of Arethusa. The ancient Greek 
legend of this far-famed fount seems to be still preserved among 
the popular traditions of the country. In answer to his inqui- 
ries, 

‘One good woman wishing to impart all the information in her power, 
with much naiveté and a variety of gesture, repeated to me a long story 
about a beautiful signorina, who being persecuted by a magician, fled to the 
fountain and drowned herself: that her pursuer coming up and finding her 
dead body, out of revenge changed the water from sweet to bitter ; and then 
threw himself into the sea, where the waves have been in a state of perturba- 
tion ever since. She directed me to look over the wall into the great har- 
bour. I turned towards an angle of the bastion, and perceived a strong ebul- 
lient spring rising violently to the surface. 

‘ Few things are more extraordinary than this blind belief of the ancients in 
the incredible story of Alpheus and Arethusa : poets indeed are licensed per- 
sons, and regular traders in fiction since the world began ; but when so grave 
a character as Pliny assures us seriously, in a treatise upon natural philosophy A 
that the garlands of conquerors and the dung of victims at the Olympian 
games, when throwu into the Alpheus, re-appeared at Syracuse in the foun- 
tain of Arcthusa, it is impossible to forbear smiling at the philosophy of anti- 
quity. The origin of the fable is difficult to be accounted for; perhaps it 
may be referred to the lively genius and imagination which di istinguished the 
Greeks, joined to that natural attachment of the mind to w hatev er in a 
foreign country recals to its recollection the beauties of our native land. At 
Pisa in Arcadia, was a beautiful spring from which two streams issued, called 
Alpheus and Arethusa ; the Ortygion colonists observing a submarine stream 
in the island, for that of Arethusa is found to flow under the small harbour 
where it branches out in different directions, invented the fable, and applied 


the old names to this newly-discovered favourite : the story grew, and Are- 
thusa increased in fame with the celebrity of Syracuse.’ 


In the national museum, Mr. H. was chiefly attracted by an 
exquisite torso of Venus, discovered in 1804. The goddess ap- 
pears ascending from the bath, and with her left hand folding 
the drapery round her body: but the head and the right arm are 
broken. A dolphin and a conchd marina are sculptured on the 
pedestal. The whole is six feet high, of the finest Parian ‘mar- 


ble ; and the beauty of its design, together with its high finish, 
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marks it as of the first order. The author thinks that extensive 
excavations would bring to light many treasures of ancient art; 
for Syracuse abounded in baths, which were repositories of the 
choicest sculpture—We regret that we cannot follow the intel- 
ligent traveller to the numerous antiquities of this celebrated 
spot; nor even offer an abridgement of his compendious history 
of Syracuse. After a series of mournful vicissitudes, the popu- 
lation of this memorable city has dwindled to 12,000: its streets 
are narrow and dirty, its nobles poor, and its commonalty igno- 
rant, superstitious, and lazy: while the commerce which once 
filled “ its marble port’’ with the vessels of Italy, Rhodes, and 
Carthage, is now carried on by a few ¢trabaccole. Nature has 
poured her bounties with a prodigal hand around Syracuse: 
but man is changed; his liberty is lost; and with its liberty, 
the genius and prosperity of a nation rises, sinks, and is extin- 
guished. 

Acradina is a quarter of the ancient city called by Cicero, in 
his pleadings against Verres, “ the second city.” Vast and 
massive as its edifices were, scarcely a trace now remains to mark 
their scite: but Mr. Hughes observed considerable vestiges of 
that broad street mentioned by the orator, which ran across the 
Acradina. He descended also into the celebrated catacombs of 
San Giovanni. 


‘ Various and discordant have been the opinions of the learned respecting 
the origin and primary use of «hese extraordinary works; a subject dark as 
the obscure pages to which it has given birth! the very jousting-place of anti- 
quarian polemics, where the ground has been disputed inch by inch amongst 
veterans, who have ransacked the whole armoury of ancient literature for wea- 
pons to maintain the contest. These caverns then have been ascribed to the 
Syracusan Greeks, to the Romans, to the Greeks of the Lower Empire, to 
the Saracens, and to almost every people that have conquered Sicily : their 
design has been as variously turned into a general reservoir for the water of 
the aqueducts, a prison for the confinement of criminals, a den for the wild 
beasts of the amphitheatre, subterranean quarters for soldiers, and places of 
concealment for persecuted Christians.—I shall willingly subscribe to the 
opinion of those who refer the construction of this Necropolis to the Pagan 
Romans, tor the purposes of a cemetery. I imagine also, that the only 
opinion which can stand its ground in opposition to this, is theirs who pro- 
nounce it to be either a cemetery ora lautomia of the Syracusan Greeks ; for 
surely such extensive works as these must have been executed before the 
wealth and population of Syracuse was reduced by foreign invasions, or by 
long oppression ; nor can I think that any person of common sense would ever 
trouble himself to controvert the chimerical ideas of the barracks, the reser- 
voir, the prison, and the den of wild beasts ; or for an instant suppose that a 
party of poor persecuted Christians, few in number as well as indigent in re- 
sources, could have excavated a large subterranean city in the very face of 
their persecutors, or could have concealed themselves in it, if they had effected 
so curious an undertaking. To return, therefore, to the pretensions of the 
ancient Greeks ; over which this single circumstance casts a deep shadow of 
doubt in my mind, that I have never been able, after the most diligent search, 
to find the slightest allusion to these catacombs in any classical author, although 
the monuments of few cities have been more specifically detailed than those 
of Syracuse, and the work in question is of magnitude and importance enough 
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to have secured it from neglect : to which, indeed, it may be replied, that they 
are, in fact, alluded to under the denomination either of Lautomiz, or Sepul- 
chres. Tothis Ianswer, that if they are lautomiz, they are an exception to 
all practice here or elsewhere, nor do I think that any people in their wits 
(and the Syracusans are said to have had sharp ones) would have cut their 
stone quarries into such figures and shapes, and that in two tiers or stories, as 
would, by the great increase of time and labour, have made every block of 
stone when brought to the light worth nearly its weight in silver ; no, not for 
the double advantage of possessing the caverns afterwards as catacombs for 
the dead; for 1 wonder no one has ever urged this point, instead of asserting 
that their primary object was that of sepulture. In fact the Greeks did not 
require such spacious tombs; they generally burned the corpses of their de- 
ceased, and this custom is evident from all the detached sepulchres remain- 
ing at Syracuse and other Grecian cities, which are small in general, and con- 
tain niches for cinerary urns ; neither did it suit the habits and manners of this 
lively people, to form such gloomy receptacles of such immeasurable dimen- 
sions, nor is there a single example of it in any Grecian city which was not a 
Roman colony, and if Syracuse had set an example so contrary to general 
usage, it would surely have been noticed in the pages of Cicero, Diodorus, or 
Plutarch. But on the contrary, the Romans delighted in such works, of 
which there exist specimens both in cities purely Italian, as at Rome, and in 
Grecian cities colonized by the Romans, as at Naples.—The ancient Syracu- 
sans were comparatively free even under the worst of their tyrants, and it 
would have been difficult to have procured their concurrence and assistance 
in so laborious an undertaking, neither necessary for their comfort or security, 
nor agreeable to their nature and customs; but the Romans were despotic 
masters, they had only to command, and the others must obey ; they could 
force the whole population to labour without fee or reward; and that they did 
execute works of great magnitude in this very city, there is proof in the re- 
mains of a spacious amphitheatre, a species of building peculiarly Roman, 
unknown to the Greeks, and foreign to their taste. For these reasons, there- 
fore, I would refer the origin of the catacombs to the Roman conquerors of 
Syracuse, in the period between its colonization by Augustus and the division 
of the empire.’ 


For a plan of Syracuse and its several quarters of Acradina, 
Neapolis, and Tycha, the reader will consult Mr. Hughes’s map ; 
which seems to have been executed with great care and accuracy, 
and will give a better idea of the city than many pages of de- 
scription. We must also refer to his plan of the celebrated an- 
cient fortress called Hexapylon, constructed by the noted Diony- 
sius for the defence of Epipole ; and of which the remains excit- 
ed unqualified admiration from several officers of the Anglo-Si- 
cilian army, as a specimen of military architecture. Mr.’ H. vi- 
sited the celebrated Jautomia, called by the Sicilians i/ Paradiso, 
from its delightful coolness. The most curious object in this 
subterraneous paradise is the grotto called the Ear of Dyonysius, 
He properly ridicules the absurd tradition relative to this cav- 
ern; which is, however, to all appearance, constructed in the form 
of the human ear, and is endued with some remarkable properties 
of sound. With regard to Dionysius, he justly remarks that, al- 
though the character of that prince has been sufficiently black- 
ened in the party-writings transmitted to posterity, this circum- 
stance has been omitted in all of them; and he adds it, therefore, 
to the list of vulgar errors. Those readers, who are desirous of 
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examining into the character of this celebrated man, may con- 
sult the able defence of him in the fifth volume of Mr. Mitford’s 
History of Greece.—Determined to ascertain the probability of 
the fact, and observing a large hole in the rock, near the top of 
the entrance, Mr. H. and his companions consulted as to the best 
method of ascent. 

‘It was soon agreed to tie a rope, with a pulley attached, to a tree which 
appeared upon the edge of a precipice immediately above the cavern; over 
the pulley another strong rope was then thrown, by which each person of the 
party was drawn up to the aperture, seated astride upon a cross-stick : the 
height to which we were elevated was about seventy feet ; the greatest diffi- 
culty arose in disengaging ourselves from the stick to creep into the hole : 
this however being effected, we were soon convinced of the improbability of 
the tradition : the chamber, as it is called, is an extremely small recess, which 
was quite filled by our party, and is nothing more than the termination or 
finish of a long circuitous channel, or mechanical contrivance, about six feet 
deep, which runs along the top of the whole cavern, and to which there does 
not appear the slightest trace of any external access before this hole was 
broken in the rock ; neither is the whisper or voice of a person below heard 
so distinct as when the listener is below also, though the sound is full as loud : 
a small cannon which was fired off at the bottom made a report like that of 
thunder. Having descended without any accident, we made several experi- 
ments upon the power of this cavern in conveying and increasing sound. The 
whisper of a person at the farthest extremity is heard very distinctly by a lis- 
tener at the entrance applying his ear to the wall, provided the whisperer 
speak slowly and distinctly, and at the same time bring his mouth nearly in 
contact with the side of the grotto: a very low whisper is heard only as an 
indistinct murmur; the full voice is drowned in the confusion of the echoes. 
‘The voices of several persons speaking at the same time are as unintelligible 
as the cackling of geese.—The most agreeable effect produced was by the 
notes of a German flute, the finest by a bugle-horn; the sound in both instan- 
ces being multiplied till it appeared almost like a band of music. I think, 
therefore, upon the whole, that the reader will agree with me in considering 
these experiments unfavourable to the common tradition, and that the prison- 
ers must have been well tutored beforehand to have sustained their parts in 
the drama.—IfI were to form an opinion upon the subject, I should incline to 
consider it as an experiment in acoustics by some ingenious mechanic of the 
school of Archimedes, who found this rock better suited to his purpose than 
that which was first attempted in the garden of the Capuchins.’ 

We cannot accompany the author to Catania, nor follow him 
in his ascent of Mount Etna: but his description of the magnifi- 
cent prospect from its summit surpasses in beauty and fidelity 
every delineation, not excepting that of Brydone, with which we 
are acquainted. The party had accomplished their ascent about 
a quarter of an hour before sunrise. 

‘ Anxious expectation more than doubled the time in which we waited for 
the appearance of the sun; but we felt none of those unpleasant sensations 
in a difficulty of respiration, which are said to arise from the tenuity of the 
atmosphere, and of which many travellers have complained: at this amazing 
altitude the mind seems more affected than the body; the spirit appears ele- 
vated by the change, and, dismissing those cares and passions which disturb 
jts serenity below, rises from the contemplation of this sublime scenery to 
the adoration of its divine Architect. 

‘At length faint streaks of light shooting athwart the horizon, which be- 
came brighter and brighter, announced the approach of the great luminary of 
dav ; and when he sprang up in splendid majesty, supported, as it were, on a 
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throne of golden clouds, that fine scriptural image of the giant rejoicing to 
run his course flashed across my mind. As he ascended in the sky his rays 
glittered on the mountain-tops, and Sicily became gradually visible, expanded 
like a map beneath our eyes. This effect is most extraordinary ; nearly all 
the mountains of the island may be descried, with cities that surmount their 
summits ; more than half the coast, with its bays and indentations, and the pro- 
montories of Pelorus aud Pachynum, may be traced, as well as the course of 
rivers from their springs to the sea, sparkling like silver bands which encir- 
cle the valleys and the plains. We were unable to distinguish Malta, though 
I do not on this account doubt the relation of others who profess to have done 
so: the Lipari isles were very much approximated to view by the refracting 
power of the atmosphere ; as also was the Calabrian coast. The sides of Etna 
itself are covered with beautiful conical hills, from which ancient lavas have 
issued ; their exhausted craters are now filled with verdant groves of the 
spreading chesnut, exhibiting the most sylvan scenes imaginable: on the 
plain below, these cones would be lofty mountains; here they appear but 
excrescences that serve to vary and to beautify the ground.’ 


Passing by the traveller’s interesting visit to Messina, we ac- 
company him to the island of Zante (Zacynthus,) where he an- 
chored on the 25th of September ; and his description of which 
is the best that we recollect in any book of travels. The city of 
Zante spreads its arms like a crescent around its beautiful bay ; 
and, in the softness and elegance of its scenery, it is surpassed 
by no other town in the Ionian sea. It has one good street, which 
follows the winding of the bay. The inhabitants are about 12,000, 
or two-fifths of the whole population of the island ; of which the 
circumference is 70, the length 21, and the breadth 18 miles. It 
contains 61 villages and hamlets, many of which are charmingly 
disposed in the retreating foulds of mountain-ridges, where 
groves of myrtle, vine, and olive, still entitle it to the appellation 
of “ Nemorosa Zacynthus.”’ Its wine is justly celebrated through 
Greece, and its oil is delicious :—but the chief article of exporta- 
tion consists of its currants, of which 80,000 cwt. are annually 
sent to England, Holland, Sweden, and Germany. 

Owing to the terrible incursions of barbarians in the middle 
ages, scarcely any antiquities have been discovered in the island. 
The supposed tomb of Cicero, first observed in 1544, Mr. Hughes 
justly treats as spurious; and indeed, if it were not opposed by 
so many probabilities, the form of the letters in the inscription 
would be a conclusive refutation of the hypothesis. Had Zacyn- 
thus been the place of his interment, it is not to be supposed 
that it would so long have remained a secret ; since the incident 
of his death, says Middleton, continued fresh in the minds of the 
Romans for many ages, and was delivered down to posterity as 
one of the most affecting events of their history: so that the 
spot on which it happened seems to have been visited by travel- 
lers with a species of religious veneration.—We hail with pleas- 
ing omens the establishment of a free press at Zante,—one of the 
most unequivocal of the various blessings which British protec- 
tion imparted to the island; and we are told that the lonian 
Ephemeris, or Zante Gazette, embracing both literary and po- 
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litical topics, had already obtained an extensive circulation. We 
cordially agree with the spirit and principles of the author’s re- 


mark on this interesting subject : 

‘With regard to the Ionian republic itself we may augur the happiest con- 
sequences, if the plan of amelioration advances step by step; and that in time 
it may extend to that unfortunate race, occupants of the soil, if not legitimate 
descendants of those heroes whose very names shed a blaze of glory over the 
land, which contains their ashes. There never was a people that had so strong 
a claim to the sympathy of the world, as the modern Greeks.’ 

With these reflections, our traveller crosses the Ionian waves 
to the shores of the ancient Peloponnesus. For the reasons al- 
ready stated, we cannot suffer him to detain usin Grecia propria, 
every spot of which has already been so amply elucidated by 
Clarke and Dodwell : but strict justice urges us to remark that 
he is not inferior in accurate description, ingenuity of hypothe- 
sis, and critical learning, to either of those travellers; while in 
feeling and sentiment, and in a lively sensibility to the moral and 
physical charms which strew the path as it were of the classical 
pilgrim in that country, we think that he far surpasses them. 
We cannot abstain from quoting his remarks on the delightful 
vicinity of the Cephissus. Our readers are probably aware that 
Colonos, the birth-place of Sophocles, and the scene of that most 
beautiful drama in which the blind and unhappy CEdipus, guided 
by his daughter, seats himself as an humble suppliant to the hu- 
mane Athenians, is on the banks of that classic stream; and 
those who admire the stile and manner of the French Anacharsis 
will not be displeased at the raptures which Mr. H. felt in visit- 
ing this charming spot. 

* After searching in vain for the monument of Plato, we arrived at the banks 
of the Cephissus, the ancient rival of Ilissus, and its superior in point of utility, 
flowing through the rich and fertile plains which it still adorns with verdure, 
fruits, and flowers. A scene more delightful can scarcely be conceived than 
the gardens on its banks which extend from the site of the academy up to the 
very hills of Colonos. All the images in that exquisite Chorus of Sophocles, 
where he dilates with so much rapture upon the beauties of his native place, 
may still be verified. The crocus, the narcissus, and a thousand flowers still 
mingle their various dyes ai.d impregnate the atmosphere with odours : the 
descendants of those ancient olives upon which the eye of Morian Jupiter was 
fixed in vigilant care, still spread their broad arms and form a shade impervi- 
ous to the sun: in the opening of the year the whole grove is vocal with the 
melody of the nightingale, and at its close the purple clusters, the glory of 
Bacchus, hang around the trelliswork, with which the numerous cottages and 
villas are adorned. Oranges, apricots, peaches, and figs, but especially the 
Jatter, are produced here of the most superior flavour; and at the time I 
wandered through this delightful region, it was glittering with golden quin- 
ces weighing the branches down to the ground, and beautifully contrasted 
with the deep scarlet of the pomegranates which had bur*t their confining 
rmd : nor can any thing be more charming than the views which continually 
present themselves to the eye through vistas of dark foliage: on one hand the 
temple-crowned Acropolis, Hymettes, Anchesmus, and Pentelicus—on the 
other the fine wavy outlines of Corydalus, AZgaleos, and Parnes : 


Dives et Hgaleos nemorum Parnesque benignus 
Vitibus, 
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This terrestrial paradise owes its beauty and fertility to the Cephissus, from 
whose perennial fountains it is irrigated, and over whose innumerable rills 
those soft breezes blow, which, according to the ancient muse, were wafted 
by the Cytherean queen herself: 


Karaswas J? ars Kngioe poate 
T av Kure xamleowv agu 
-TAUAY YopaY KaTAMMEUTAs 
MET elas arena 
ndumvosc aup as. Eurip. Med. 835. 


But let the incautious stranger beware: death hovers in the balmy breeze, 
and the smiling atmosphere is pregnant with destruction: the malaria, that 
pest of southern Europe, lurks amidst these delicious retreats; and if one 
slept but for a night within the precincts of the academy, that sleep might be 
hislast. Thus it was of old: the constitution of Plato suffered severely from 
the effects of the atmosphere where he had planted his school: to the re- 
monstrances of his physicians and friends the philosopher replied, that the 
health of his soul would be improved by the mortification of his body: a 
speech unworthy of his exalted mind, and one which sunk him to the level 
of a cenobite or ascetic. 

‘The course of the Cephissus brought us to some picturesque mills in the 
vicinity of Colonos, where the ground is extremely rich and fertile, well 
watered by springs and fountains, according to the description of that poet 
who not only knew how to touch the chords of sympathy in the human heart, 
but could transfer into his verses the brilliant scenery of his native country, 
glowing as under its own resplendent sun.’ 


[ T'o be continued. | 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Art. XII.—On National Greatness. 


Nor far from my humble retreat, lives the venerable Henry 
Sanford, one of those few men who still retrace the unaffected 
dignity and amiable innocence of those times, so justly regretted, 
when modest worth derived its principal lustre from its simpli- 
city, and, to inspire universal respect, wanted not the adventi- 


tious splendor of name or office, and still less the pageantry of 


wealth. Mr. Sanford was once a member of the bar. Industry, 
talents, eloquence, and particularly integrity, marked his profes- 
sional course; and the esteem of his country soon raised him to 
the bench. For several years, he was eminently distinguished as 
an upright and able magistrate. Infirmities compelled him to 
resign; he then retired to an hereditary farm, which he has con- 
siderably improved; and where health, affluence, and content, 
smile on his old age. As his life has flowed in a gentle, uniform 
stream, equally unruffled by the tempests of the passions and 
those of adversity, his declining days are serene and tranquil; he 
looks on approaching death with a fearless eye, considering it as 
one of the necessities of our nature, and as a transition to a better 
existence. His sweetest enjoyment is the love of his neighbours, 
to whom he gives legal advice in their eventual differences. 
They often choose him to arbitrate and determine between them. 
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248 On National Greatness. 
As he always inclines to conciliatory measures, he has more than 
once had the pure satisfaction of preventing law suits, from 
which ruin and misery might have resulted.—* Happier in him- 
self,’ as Flechier says of the illustrious Lamoignon, “ and, per- 
haps, greater in the sight of God, when, on a turf-bench, at the 
extremity of a darksome alley, he has secured the peace of some 
poor family, than when on one of the first seats of justice, he de- 
cided the most splendid fortunes.” 

The agricultural industry of Mr. Sanford is not only that of the 
individual; it is alsothat of the patriot. He sees in the fertility 
of our soil natural riches far superior to the metals which repre- 
sent them. He knows the influence of morals on the fate of na- 
tions, and the reaction of luxury upon morals. In a visit which 
I paid to him lately, we talked of our internal prosperity. I com- 
placently expatiated on the various indications of our political 
growth. ‘“ Heaven forbid,” exclaimed the sage, “ that I should 
view with indifference any thing that tends to gratify our na- 
tional feelings, or to swell the current of our hopes. The almost 
incredible ratio which marks the periodical increase of our citi- 
zens ; the progressive vigour of our agriculture; the energetic 
struggles of our commerce against both open violence and dis- 
guised hostility; in short, all the symptoms of maturity and 
health in the social body, are for me so many subjects of patriotic 
exultation. Yet, 1 must confess it, whilst I fervently and sin- 
cerely share in the joy which flows from those sources of pros- 
perity, I cannot forbear exclaiming, all this, alas ! is not enough! 
Do the happiness and strength of nations necessarily and essen- 
tially depend on numbers? If so, how were the invading hordes 
of Persia crushed by. a handful of Greek patriots? How were 
the Romans, single-handed, able to grasp, and to wield for seve- 
ral ages, the sceptre of universal empire? How could a com- 
paratively small army of Mantchou-Tartars subjugate the al- 
most countless swarms of China? And why the lamentable 
scenes of misery and degradation which almost every point of her 
surface presents? Again, is commerce a sure pledge of general 
prosperity, I mean, of that prosperity which resembles not the 
dazzling and fugitive meteor, but like a fixed star of the first 
magnitude, shines with mild and permanent radiance? In the 
treasures which it pours into the lap of a country, will that coun- 
try find the bulwark of her civil liberties, the palladium of her 
political independence? Alas, no! To be convinced of this we 
need not wander amid the melancholy ruins of Tyre, Carthage, 
and Palmyra; we need not even retrace the less distantly eclipsed 
glories of Pisa, Genoa, Venice, Portugal, and Spain ; let us only 
look at modern Holland....! What country ever displayed more 
industry, more activity, more enterprise? Or could ever boast 
of greater commercial successes? Yet how transient her late 
splendour !and how deplorable her present destiny! It is 
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not enough, then, that we count our millions and ten millions of 
citizens ; it is not enough that abundance smiles on our fields and 
cities; that commerce superadds to our native comforts the 
luxuries of distantclimes. Population, Agriculture, Commerce, 
in short, all the ramifications of social industry, are vivifying 
principles for a state, but in as much as they are connected with 
virtue. Virtue is the soul of the body politic, and the “ wealth 
of nations consists in their riches much less than in theirmorals.”’ 

“ This maxim is I know, repugnant to the systems of our mod- 
ern economists. In their scale, physical man is a giant, and 
moral man little else than a pigmy. To produce a world, Epicu- 
rus required only motion and atoms. Modern economists are 
no less easily satisfied. Give them a fruitful soil, robust and 
numerous labourers, materials of industry, circulating metals, 
manufactures, commerce, a navy; they want no more; with these 
elements they think themselves able to erect a fabric of national 
prosperity equally splendid and durable.” 

‘“‘ The researches of those writers are deep,'extensive, valuable ; 
yet, I cannot entirely acquiesce in theories that ascribe so much 
to mere physical agents. Animi imperio, corporis servitio magis 
utimur. ‘The loftiness, the magnificence, the symmetry, the so- 
lidity of the social edifice appear to me to depend on moral 
agency still more than on the use of physical forces. I look 
neither for an Eldorado, nor for an Utopia; yet, I should be bet- 
ter pleased with the latter. Public felicity is, no doubt, a com- 
pound, resulting from the combination of various elements ; but 
in this combination, moral principles must predominate. In 
effect, interrogate history, listen to the experience of past ages. 
They will inform you that real greatness, liberty, glory, uni- 
versal happiness have ceased to be the lot of extensive empires, 
of rich and populous nations, as soon as these have been without 
morals and virtue; whereas they have permanently resided in 
States, poor and inconsiderable, perhaps, but whose inhabitants 
were full of respect for the laws, of veneration for the Deity, of 
love for their country; indefatigable in labour; firm in danger, 
unshaken in adversity, conscious of their dignity, as men and as 
citizens ; resolved to maintain national honour, or to bury them- 
selves under its ruins; and, above all, trusting for the issue of 
every noble and manly undertaking, in that God, who has willed 
that nations should be free only as long as they should be virtu- 
ous.” 

“It was upon such a basis especially, and not upon mere finan- 
cial supports, that ancient legislators founded their admirable 
policy. They did not consider gold as the only, or even as the 
principal nerve of a state. No; their chief reliance was on the 
sublime instincts of man, and on his moral perfectibility. To 
develop, improve, and cherish the innate germs of excellence, 
was their principal care. See how ably their masterly hand 

YOL. L==no. 3. 32 
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employed the powerful levers of sentiment! with what art they 
could kindle the divine flame of genius, or excite the noble en- 
thusiasm of virtue! In their governments, every thing spoke 
to the heart with resistless energy. The public mind was in- 
fluenced, not by deception or force, but by the ascendency of 
patriotism, and the prevalence of generous affections. It was 
by means like these, that Greece and Rome rose to the highest 
degree of splendour and glory. We must look for the secret of 
their strength in those civil and political imstitutions, which 
seemed to swell the frame, and to aggrandize the soul of their 
citizens ; in the attention which they paid to education, as an 
important object of national concern ; in the religious temper 
which so honourably characterized them ; in the majesty of their 
national solemnities ; in the splendour of their triumphal hon- 
ours, and of their popular games ; and above all, in that homage 
which poetry, eloquence, music, painting and sculpture, emu- 
lously offered to departed heroes and sages. They fell, but fell 
not before they relinquished the path which genius and virtue 
had traced for them.” 

Here my venerable friend stopped— 

*'Trite ideas! empty declamation ! common place morality ! 
may sneeringly observe, upon reading his remarks, some disci- 
ple of the new school; a school which professes eternally to ar- 
gue and calculate, and never to feel; which subjects the human 
heart to the scalpel, or throws it into the crucible ; and, by a pre- 
tended philosophical analysis, robs man of his noblest motives 
and best hopes, and society of its strongest pillars—Be it so! 
Let such ideas appear trite, if intrinsically useful ; antiquated, if 
consistent with the immutable principles of truth ‘and nature! I 

can assure my readers, that menry Sanford is proud, not ashamed 
of this moral rust of antiquity ! 


199 








—_—= 


Arr. Xlil—£atracts from the Second Canto of Don Juan, with 
corresponding pr assages fr oma work entitled “ Shinwrecks and 
Disasters at Se a,’ in 3 vols. 

oY 27. 
At one o’clock the wind with sud- Night came on, worse than the day 


den shift 

Threw the ship right into the trough of 
the sea, 

Which struck her aft, and made an 
awkward dcritt, 

Started the stern-post, also shatier’d the 

Whole of her stern-frame, and ere she 
could lift 

Herself from out her present jeopardy 

‘Lhe rudder tore away: twas time to 
sound 

The pumps, and there were four =~ 


ale r found, d, 0. ‘d By OF | 


had been, and a sudden siift of wind, 
about midnight, threw the ship into the 
trough of the sea, which struck her aft, 
tore away the rudder, started the stern- 
post, and shattered the whole of her 
stern-frame, The pumps were imme- 
diately sounded, and in the course of a 
few minutes the water had increased to 
Sour feet deep. 


Loss of the ship Hercules. 
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28. 
One gang of people instantly was prt 
Upon the pumps, and the remainder set 
To get up part of the cargo, and what 
not, 
But they could not come at the leak as 
et; 
At last they did get at it really, but 
Still their salvation Was an even bet; 
The water rushed through in a way 
quite puzzling, 
While they thrust sheets, shirts, jackets, 
bales of muslin 
29. 
Into the opening / but all such ingre- 
dients 
Would have been vain, and they must 
have gone down, 
Despite of all their efforts and expedi- 
ents 
But for the pumps; I’m glad to make 
them known 
To all the brother-tars that may have 
need hence ; 
‘or fifty tons of water were upthrown 
By them per hour, and they had all 
been undone 
But for the maker, Mr, Mann, of Lon- 
don. 
30. 
As day advanced the weather seemed 
to abate, 
And then the leak they reckoned to 
reduce, 
And keep the ship afloat, &c. 
A gust, which all descriptive power tran- 
scends, 
Laid, with one blast, the ship on her 
beam-ends. 


31. 
There she lay, motionless, and seem’d 
upset ; 
The water left the hold, and washed the 
decks, 
And made a scene men do not soon 
forget, Ke. 
32, 
Immediately the masts were cut away, 
Both main and mizen ; first the mizen 
went, 
The main-mast followed, but the ship 
still lay 
Like a mere log, and baffled our in- 
tent. 
Foremast and bowsprit were cut down, 
and they 
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28. 

One gang was instantly put on them, 
and the remainder of the people were 
employed in getting up rice from the 
run of the ship, and heaving it over, 
to come at the leak ifpossible. After 
three or four hundred bags were 
thrown into the sea, we did get at it, 
and found the water rushing into the ship 
with astonishing rapidity ; therefore we 
thrust sheets, shirts, jackets, bales of 
muslin, and every thing of the like 
description into the opening. ib. 

29. 


Notwithstanding the pumps dischar- 
ged fifty tons of water an hour, the ship 
must certainly have gone down, had not 
our expedients been attended with 
some success. The pumps, to the 
excellent construction of which I owe 
my lite, were made by Mr, Mann, of 
London, ih, 


30. 

As the next day advanced, the weath- 
er appeared to moderate, the men con- 
tinued incessantly at the pumps, and 
every exertion was made to keep the 
ship afloat. ib. 

Searce was this done, when a gust, 
exceeding in violence every thing ot the 
kind I had ever seen, or could conceive, 
laid the ship on her beam ends. 

Loss of Centaur man of war. 
31. 

The water forsook the hold, and ap- 
peared between decks, so as to fill the 
men’s hammocks to leeward, the ship 
lay motionless, and to all appearance 
irrecoverably overset. ib. 


32, 

Immediate directions were given to 
cut away the main and mizen masts, 
trusting, when the ship was righted, 
to be able to wear her. On cutting 
one or two lanyards the mizen mast 
went over first, but without producing 
the smallest effect on the ship, and on 
cutting the lanyard of one shroud, 
the main mast followed. Y had next 
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Eased her at last (although we never 
meant 
To part with all till every hope was 
blighted, ) 
And then with violence the old ship 
righted. 
35. 
Perhaps more mischief had been 
done, but for 
Our Juan, who, with sense beyond his 
years, ° 
Got to the spirit room, and stood before 
It with a pair of pistols : and their fears, 
As if death were more dreadful by his 
door 
Of fire and water, spite of oaths and 
tears 
Kept still aloof the crew, who, ere 
they sunk, 
Thought it would be becoming to die 
drunk. 
36. 
“ Give us more grog,” they cried, 
“ for it will be 
4ll one an hour hence ;’’ Juan answered 
“no! 
*Tis true that death waits both for you 
and me, 
But let us die like men, not sink below 
Like brutes :”—and thus his danger- 
ous post kept he, 
And none liked to anticipate the blow. 
38. 
The vessel swam, yet still she held 
her own, : 
The stronger pump’d, the weaker 
thrumm’d a sail, 


39. 
Under the vessel’s keel the sail was 
past, 
And for the ne? had some effect. 
But the ship laboured so, they scarce 
could hope 
To weather out much longer ; the dis- 
tress 
Was also great with which they had to 
cope 


For want of water. 


Again the weather threaten’d—again 
blew 
2 gale, and in the fore and after-hold 
Water appear’d ; yet though the peo- 
ple knew 
All this, the most were patient, and 
some bold, 


the mortification to see also the fore- 
mast and bowsjfnit go over. On this 
the ship immediately righted. id. 


35. 

A midshipman was appointed te 
guard the spirit-room, to repress that 
unhappy desire of a devoted crew to 
die in a state of intoxication. The 
sailors, though in other respects or- 
derly in conduct, here pressed eager- 
ly upon him: 

Loss of Abergavenny E, Indiaman. 


36. 

“ Give us some grog,” they exclaim- 
ed,” “it will be all one an hour hence.”’ 
“I know we must die,” replied the 
gallant officer, coolly, * but let us die 
like men ;”? armed with a brace of pis- 
tols he kept his post even while the ship 
was sinking. tb. 


38. 

However, by — exertion of the 
chain pump and bailing, we held ow 
own. All who were not seamen by 
profession had been employed in 
thrumming a sail, 


which was past under the ship’s bottom, 
and, I thought, had some effect 
Loss of Centaur man of war. 
41, 

The Centaur laboured so much, that I 
could scarce hope she would swim till 
morning ; our sufferings were very great 
for want of water. 


42, 

We had the mortification to find 
the weather again threatened, and b 
noon it blew a storm. The ship la- 
boured greatly ; the water appeared in 
the fore and afier-hoid, and increased. 
I was informed by the carpenter alse, 
that the leathers were nearly consumed, 


and that the chains of the pumps by 
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Until the chains and leathers were worn 
through 


Of all our pumps : 
43 


Then came the carpenter at last, with 
tears 

In his rough eyes, and told the Cap- 
tain he 

Could do no more : 

44. 
The ship was evidently settling now 
Fast by the head ; an 


Some lash’d them in their hammocks, 
some put on 
Their best clothes, 
And others went on as they had be- 
gun, 
Getting the boats out, 


47. 
But in the long-boat they contrived 

to stow 

Some pounds of bread, though injured 
by the wet, 

Water, a twenty gallon cask, or so, 

Six flasks of wine; and they contrived 
to get 

A portion of their beef up from below, 

And with a piece 4 pork, 


The other boats, the yawl and pin- 
nace, had 
Been stove, in the beginning of the 
e: 
And the long boat’s condition was but 
bad 
And there ‘were but two blankets for a 
sail, 
Jind one oar for a mast. 
50. 
« Some trial had been making at a 


With little hope in such a rolling sea, 

A sort of thing at which one would 
have laugh’d, 

If any laughter at such times could be, 

Unless with people who too much 
have quaft’d, 

And have a kind of wild and horrid 
glee, 

Half epileptical and half hysterical :— 

Their preservation would have been 
a miracle,” Lord Byron. 

51. 


‘«« At half-past eight o’clock, dooms, 


hen-coops, spars, 


constant exertion and the friction, 
were rendered almost useless. 


43. 

At length the carpenter came up from 
below, and told the crew who were 
working at the pumps, he could do no 
more for them. 


44, 

I perceived the ship settling by the 

head. ib. 
AS, 

Some appeared perfectly resigned, 
went to their hammocks, and desired 
their mess-mates to lash them in.—ib. 
The most prominent idea was that of 
putting on their best and cleanest 
clothes. The boats, of which we had 
three, were got over the side. 1b, 

47. 

Eight bags of rice, six flasks of 
water, and a small quantity of salted 
beefand pork, were put into the long 
boat as provisions for the whole. 

Wreck of the ship Sydney. 


48. 
The yawl was stove along side and 
sunk. 
Loss of Centaur man of war. 
One oar was erected for a main mast, 
and the other bent to the breadth of the 
blankets for a sail. 


Loss of Wellington transport. 


50. 

« As rafts had been mentioned by 
the carpenter, I thought it right to 
make the attempt. It was impossible 
for any man to deceive himself with 
the hopes of being saved on a raft in 
such a sea as this.” 

Loss of Centaur man of war, p. 164. 


$1. 
“ Spars, booms, hen-coops, and every 
thing buoyant, was therefore cast loose, 
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-Ind all things, for a chance, had been 

cast louse, 

That still could keep afloat the strug- 
gling tars, 

For yet they strove, altho’ of no great 
use ; 

There was no light in heaven but a 
few stars, 

The boats put off, o’ercrowded with 
their crews ; 

She gave a heel, and then a durch to 
bore, 

Ind, going down head foremost—sunk, 
in short.” 

§2. 
Then rose from sea to sky the wild 

farewell, 

Then shrieked the timid, and stood 
still the brave, 

Then some /eap’d overboard with 





that the men might have some chance 
to save themselves, for the boats were 
at some distance. 
Loss of Pandora frigate, p. 378. 
“ We had scarcely quitted the ship, 
when she gave a heavy lurch to port, 
and then went down head foremost.” 
Loss of Lady Hobart packet. 


32, 

« At this instant, one of the officers 
told the captain she was going down, 
and bidding him farewell, leapt over- 
board : the crew had just time to leap 
overboard, which they did, uttering a 









dreadfull yeil, most dreadful yell.” 
As eager to anticipate their grave ; Lass of Pandora frig. pp. 197-8. 
&e, 





Art. XIV.—Literary Intelligence. 


A family circle can scarcely obtain a more gratifying relaxa- 
tion, on a winter’s evening, than that which is afforded by read- 
ing aloud the plays of Shakspere; but it would be more fre- 
quently indulged, if the license of the times in which they were 
produced had not occasioned the introduction of too many ex- 
pressions and allusions, which would raise a blush on the cheek 
of modesty, if understood ; or which, if not comprehended, might 
create inquiries that a gentleman would find rather difficult to 
solve. An edition, therefore, which, by expunging such objec- 
tionable passages, enables a reader boldly to proceed, without 
fear that the next sentence may bring him to an awkward hiatus 
is certainly a desirable accession to a family library. Such an 
edition has been recently published in London. The editor, 
however, (Thomas Bowdler, Esq.) has sometimes shown the truth 
of the old law, that the nicest person may have the dirtiest ideas, 
and has omitted many phrases as containing indelicacies which 
we cannot see, and of the guilt of which the bard, we think, is 
entirely innocent. In other cases, Mr. Bowdler seems to be 
rather fastidious in his alterations of a mere vulgarism that was 
appropriate to the character, and adapting in its place a genteeler 
word that has destroyed the spirit of the passage. The critical 
or religious and moral ideas of the editor seem also to be subject 
to some vicissitudes ; for he expunges in one place as indelicate, 
words which in another he allows to stand, without any apparent 
reason for the alteration in his opinions. 

Bliss & White, of New York, have re- -published the beautiful 
Specimens of the Russian Poets, for a translation of which we are 









HY 
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indebted to the fine taste of Mr. John Bowring. Of the fidelity 
of these translations, we can form a judgment only from internal 
evidence ; but we see no reason to doubt the validity of this test. 
They have an original and a foreign character ; they present to 
us, very frequently, peculiarities of expression and new modifica- 
tions of familiar thought, which mark their exotic origin ; while, 
at the same time, there is a considerable variety of style pre- 
served, which seems to bespeak that the translator has caught 
the spirit of his author. 

E. Littel proposes to publish the Philadelphia Magazine and 
Literary Review, which will be commenced Ist. April, $9 yearly. 
In monthly numbers, of 100 pages each. 

Hickman & Hazard offer a similar work, under the title of 
the Columbian Observer ; a Journal of Literature and Politics, 
To be published every Saturday, in 8pp. 4to. at $3. per ann. 

We take note of these projects, with very little expectation of 
seeing them realized. The history of every periodical work 
which has been established in Philadelphia, since the com- 
mencement of the present century, will show that men of ordina- 
ry industry and slender capital, may derive a greater reward for 
the employment of their time and money, by investments in 
standard works, instead of these fleeting and deceitful tomes, 
“which come like shadows—so depart.” The remaining 
stock of the Analectic Magazine was sold recently for seven 
cents a volume in sheets, and that of the Literary Gazette, its 
successor, produced but 6; cents per pound! This is a warn- 
ing to magaziners, which makes us tremble. 

Mr. Graydon’s Memoirs of his own life has been published in 
London in an 8vo. vol. of 431 pages, which is dedicated to our 
minister, Mr. Rush. The Literary Gazette speaks of it as a good 
personal narrative of the early events of the American contest. 
It relates so much to insignificant persons and things, says the 
critic, that however useful and entertaining many parts of it 
might be in America, they do not possess those qualities in Bri- 
tain But as a specimen of prose composition, of a pleasant and 
ventleman-like style, of honourable sentiments and a sound im- 
partial understanding, this memoir, in his opinion, deserves to be 
considered as one of the most able productions of the American 
press. 

Mr. Southey is preparing for the press a third volume of the 
Remains of Henry Kirke White. 

Mrs. Opie and Miss Porter will soon display some of the fine 
tissues of their active looms. 

A letter from Glascow.states that the Pirate will be speedily 
followed by another novel, entitled Zhe Fortune of Nigil.—It is 
a Scotch story, connected with the history of G. Heriot, the foun- 
der of the hospital in Edinburgh. 
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The great and deserved success which attended the publica- 
tion of Lavoisne’s Atlas, has induced its enterprising publishers, 
Messrs. Carey & Lea, to prepare for the press an American 
Atlas on the same plan. It will contain the following maps : 

An historical, geograghical, and statistical map of North 
America—Pantography of American History : exhibiting at one 
view the relative situation of the various states of America, from 
their first settlement to the present time, with a list of emi- 
nent characters and the periods in which they lived—Historical, 
geographical, and statistical map of Upper and Lower Canada, 

and the other British Possessions—Geographical map of the 
United States—Geographica! and statistical map of the United 
States—Historical map of the United States from their settle- 
ment to the Declaration of Independence—-Historical map of the 
United States from the Revolution to the present time—Chrono- 
logical map of the United States from their settlement to the 
Declaration of Independence—Chronological map of the United 
States from the revolution to the present time—Historical, geo- 
graphical, and statistical maps of each of the states and territo- 
ries ; to which will be added, maps of Florida, Mexico, the West 
Indies, Cuba and the Bahama Islands, Jamaica, Hispaniola, Porto 
Rico and the Virgin Isles, the Windward Islands, the Leeward 
Islands, South America, the Republic of Columbia, Brazil, 
Buenos Ayres, Peru, Chili, Map and description of the principal 
Mountains throughout the World, Map and description of the 
principal rivers throughout the World. 

The Atlas will contain fifty-three maps and the price will be 
twenty dollars;—a cheap consideration for so large a mass of 
useful information. We have examined several of these maps 
and do not hesitate to express the most decided approbation of 
the manner in which they are executed. In the geographical 
parts the most recent authorities seem to have been adopted; 
the engraver has done full justice by the accuracy of his burine, 
while the eye is gratified by the taste, variety and richness of the 
colouring. In the historical sections we perceive no lack of in- 
dustry in the collection of: materials, which are arranged 
with much perspicuity and simplicity. The author has wisely 
occupied the narrow limits which were necessarily assigned to 
him, by seizing and embodying all the prominent events in our 
history, leaving insignificant details to more minute compilers. 
He does not pretend to present any thing that is new, but to 
give us in a compendious form an useful collection of statistical, 
geographical, biographical, and historical miscellanea. This 
he has accomplished in a manner which gives him strong claims 
upon the public favour. We earnestly recommend the imme- | 
diate introduction of this valuable compilation into all our semi- 
naries of learning, as we know of no book of the kind that is 
likely to produce so much advantage. 

























































An Evening Ride. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Art. XV.—An Evening Ride. 


In the autumn of last year, upon my return from an excursion 
into a distant county, I rode slowly, along the romantic banks 
of *** River, indulging in that melancholy, yet delightful reverie, 
into which autumnal scenes never fail to throw me, and stopping, 
now and then, to admire the picturesque objects around, when 
the venerable figure of an aged farmer, leaning against an an- 
cient oak, whose branches partly projected over my path, sud- 
denly caught my eye. 

“ Perhaps,” says Blair, “ the most complete assemblage of beau- 
tiful objects that can any where be found is presented by a rich 
natural landscape, where there is a sufficient variety of objects ; 
fields in verdure, scattered trees, and flowers, running water, and 
animals grazing. If to these be joined some of the productions 
of art, which suit such a scene; as a bridge which arches over a 
river, smoke rising from the cottages in the midst of trees, and 
the distant view of a fine building by the rising Sun; we then 
enjoy, in the highest perfection, the gay, cheerful, and placid sen- 
sation, which characterizes beauty.” 

Thus far the Legislator of taste. I would have added: “ A 
still superior charm, that of sentiment, will be spread over the 
landscapé, if somewhere in the interesting group, be placed hu- 
man beings, who, by their age, or any other circumstance, har- 
monize with the season of the year, and its concomitant scenery ; 
for instance, if, on a vernal day, at the moment when, with bril- 
liant tints of renewed vigour and beauty, nature emerges from 
the shades of night, some lovely child be seen, lightly tripping 
over the lawn in pursuit of the gay butterfly, or some rustic 
Hebe appear, gathering, as she crosses the flowery vale, the 
dewy blossoms of the wild rose, on the mossy banks of a trans- 
parent rill; or if, towards eve, in Autumn, some rural WVestor be 
found, seated, under a decayed tree, near the ruins of a monument, 
perhaps coeval with himself, and gazing, in expressive silence, 
on the glorious orb of the setting Sun, already half concealed 
below the western horizon.””———Oh ! there are few scenes in 
nature so ineffably moving as the last !—As, upon the occurrence 
which I have just related, I looked at the venerable unknown be- 
fore me, I was forcibly struck by this impressive consonance be- 
tween him and the surrounding objects. Only a few languid 
flowers now diversified the fading verdure, which here and there 
still mantled the skirts of the road. The evening breeze was 
scarcely heard to sigh through the adjacent woods, whose dis- 
coloured foliage seemed to be detached and scattered around me, 
by some invisible hand. The waves of the river, gently propelled 
by each other, silently expired on the sandy shore. The dying 


rays of the sun still impurpled the western sky, but their tints 
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were feeble, and evanescent. In short, the universal aspect of 
nature, at that moment, and in that place, presented none but 
images of weakness, languor, and decay. 

Thus attuned for sympathy, I respectfully accosted the rural 
patriarch, and, after the ordinary compliments, entered into a 
more particular conversation with him.—The day was now 
rapidly drawing to its close. 

** Do you see,” said the good old man, “ a solitary house, upon 
yon hill ?”—“< Yes”—*“ Well! follow me. Under my humble 
roof, you will find a frugal repast to recruit your exhausted 
strength, and a simple couch to enjoy repose.” 

Accustomed as I am to the unceremonious hospitality of our 
country, I accepted his offer, alighted from my horse, and began 
to walk by the side of my venerable companion. I could not 
forbear admiring the noble mixture of simplicity and dignity 
which characterized his manner, and the strong, unaffected, natu- 
ral vein of genius that marked all his observations. He was 
now, he said, about eighty years old, and, owing to the innate 
gentleness and gaiety of his disposition, to the temperance and 
uniformity of his diet, to the regular exercise which he took 
every day, and particularly to the absence of every violent and 
corroding passion, he was blessed, at that advanced age, with 
health of body and serenity of mind. Time had enfeebled, with- 
out destroying, his faculties. His memory resembled an ancient 
manuscript, the characters of which are indeed pale, and obscure, 
but in which nothing is effaced or even illegible. His eyes still 
retained sufficient vigour to enable him to enjoy the beauties of 
nature, through the various scenes of the revolving year; and he 
was, when I accosted him, meditating upon a spectacle which 
had with himself forcible analogies ; for he, too, must soon de- 
scend below the horizon of life .... But,” added he, “ I am 
prepared to obey that great law. Death is a necessity of our 
nature, with which, at my age, it may be sweet tocomply. The 
rapid and varied passage of the successive generations on the 
theatre of existence, is a dispensation of Providence no less be- 
nevolent than wise.—Yet, I confess it, I will be attached to life 
as long as my heart shall retain sufficient activity and warmth to 
love my children, and my country, and to feel gratitude towards 
Heaven !” 

We had now reached his modest abode. Upon our appear- 
ance, eight or nine boys and girls, who, he informed me, were his 
erand-children, ran to meet us. 

They seemed to vie in paying to him every tribute of attach- 
ment and respect due to age, and to the parental character. 

* Evelina,” said the venerable Senior, addressing one of the 
giris, “ apprize your mother that I have brought a stranger with 
me.” Kvelina left us with a smile of welcome on her rosy lips, 
and hastened into the house, which, soon after, we entered our- 
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selves. I was introduced to the family, consisting of the old 
man’s twe sons, their wives, (one of whom was Evelina’s mother,) 
and the children whom I have already mentioned. One heart 
seemed to animate all; every thing, in that amiable family, re- 
traced the innocence, the simplicity, the dignity of ancient man- 
ners, and presented some image of happiness and virtue. There 
the native elasticity of the human soul was happily preserved : 
there the aurea mediocritas courted and sung by the bard of Ti- 
voli, had fixed its abode ; there patriarchal hospitality was exer- 
cised with unaffected kindness; there, too, religion, unalloyed 
with fanaticism, religion, pure and consoling, as when she first 
descended from heaven, had found sincere votaries. With what 
emotion I joined in the evening and in the morning hymn, com- 
menced with a tremulous, but highly impressive accent, by the 
venerable farmer, who, like a patriarch of old, was at once the 
parent, the chief, and the priest of his family! This simple 
homage of the heart, no doubt, ascended to the throne of the 
Deity, of whom I trust it is not presumptuous to say that it was 
worthy !—I shall not dweil on the various marks of affection, 
respect, and deference, bestowed on the interesting senior, not 
only by his children, and grand children, but also by several of 
his neighbours, who visited him during my stay at his house, 
and whose oracle he seemed to be ; on the beauty and fertility of 
a settlement, which the industry of his manhood had, in some 
measure, created; on his small, but well chosen library, where, 
as he himself observed, he always found a friend to instruct or 
amuse him, when abstracted for a few moments from his affec- 
tionate offspring. 

Fortunate Senex ! Thrice happy old man! In none of those 
vortices, called cities, where the riches, the strength, and the 
morals of a nation are too often engulphed, could I have contem- 
plated so interesting a spectacle ! When I first met thee, I 
was inclined to pity thy grey locks, to shed over thee the balmy 
tears of sympathy ; and, upon leaving thy abode, I sincerely con- 
gratulated thee on thy happiness, on the tranquillity of thy de- 
clining days, on the respect which thy children and thy neigh- 
bours entertain for thee, on the certainty of thy being free and 
independent to the very last moment of thy life. How few, alas! 
how few old men, in what is termed the world, enjoy such advan- 
tages ! Overwhelmed with infirmities unknown to the rural sage, 
unable to induige in gratifications on which their depraved fancy 
still dwells with delight, repelled by languor, assailed by pusil- 
lanimity, tortured by remorse, a prey, perhaps to the too just 
fears of a mysterious futurity, at thy age, the sons of luxury, 
avarice, and ambition, often meet, as they advance towards the 
fatal bourne, with nothing but neglect, ingratitude, and apathy ! 


Their death is a cruel avulsion; thine shall be a tranquil de- 
parture ! 
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Poetry. 


Art. XVI.—Poetry. 
THE ROSE. 


In a far-distant clime I have left a sweet rose; 
A blossom unfolding its exquisite ray, 
More lovely than morning it timidly glows, 
And brighter its blush than the rich bloom of May. 


I fear that another enamoured may view it, 
And steal it away from its fond parent stem ; 
That in absence, some fortunate lover may view it, 
And I sigh when I think of the beautiful gem. 


To the shade where the flowret is destined to flourish, 
On the wings of affection I’ll hastily fly ; 

For what is there sweeter than fondly to nourish, 
What is dear to the heart, what is fair to the eye. 


Oh! leave not the bower, sweet Rose till I come, 
Hope whispers thy blooms I again shall survey ; 

My bosom, believe me, was form’d for thy home, 
Oh ! leave not the bower till I bear thee away. 


—-- ie — 


CHILDHOOD. 


In achild’s voice, is there not melody? 
In a child’s eye, is there not rapture seen ? 
And rapture not of passion’s revelry ; 
Calm, though impassioned ; durable, though keen ! 
It is all fresh, like the young spring’s first green ! 
Children seem spirits from above descended, 
To whom still cleave Heaven’s atmosphere serene ; 
Their very wildnesses with truth are blended ; 
Fresh from their skiey mould, they cannot be amended. 


Warm and uncalculating, they’re more wise,— 

More sense than ecstasy of their’s denotes,— 
More of the stuff have they of Paradise, 

And more the music of the warbling throats 

Of choirs whose anthem round th’ Eternal floats, 
Than all that bards e’er feigned ; or tuneful skill 

Has e’er struck forth from artificial notes : 
Their’s is that language, ignorant of ill, 
Born from a perfect harmony of power and will, 
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MAN. 


Versified from an Afiologue by Sheridan. 
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AFFLICTION one day, as she harked to the roar 
Ofa stormy and struggling billow, 

Drew a beautiful form on the sand of the shore, 
With the branch of a weeping willow. 


Jupiter, struck with the noble plan, 
As he roamed on the verge of the ocean, 
Breathed on the figure, and calling it man, 
Endued it with life and motion. 
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A creature so glorious in mind and in frame, 
So stampt with each parents impression, 

Between them a point of contention became, 
Each claiming the right of possession. 


He is mine, says Affliction: I gave him his birth, 
I alone am his cause of creation ; 

The materials were furnished by me, answer’d Earth, 
I gave him, said Jove, animation. 
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The gods all assembled in solemn divan, 
After hearing each claimant’s petition, 

Pronounced a definitive verdict on man, 
And thus settled his fate’s disposition. 
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Let Affliction possess her own child till the woes 
Of life cease to harrass and goad it ; 

After death give his body to Earth, whence it rose, 
And his spirit to Jove, who bestow’d it. 
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OTHELLO’S ACCOUNT OF HIS COURTSHIP. 


Her father lov’d me—oft got drunk with me. 
Captain, (he’d cry), come tell us your adventures, 
From year to year, the scrapes, intrigues, and frolics, 
That you’ve been versed in. 
I ran them through, from the day I first wore scarlet 
To the very hour I tasted his fine claret. 
Wherein I spoke of most disastrous chances 
Of hair-breadth ’scapes from drunken frays in taverns, 
Of being taken by the insolent foe, and lodged in the watch-house, 
Of my redemption thence, with all my gallantry, at country quar- 
ters, 
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When of rope-ladders and of garret windows— 

Of scaling garden-walls, lying hid in closets, 

It was my hint to speak, (for I love bragging) 

And of the gamblers that each other cheat, 

The pawn-brokers that prey on needy soldiers, 
When sword or waist-coat’s dipt. All these to hear, 
His daughter Prue would from a corner lean, 

But still to strain the milk, or skim the cream, 

Was call’d to the dairy, 
Which when she’d done, and cleanly lick’d the spoon, 
She’d come again, and sit, with gaping mouth, 

And staring eyes, devouring my discourse : 
Which I soon smoaking, 

Once seiz’d a lucky hour, and entertained her 

With a full history of my adventures ; 

Of fights in countries where I ne’er had been 

And often made her stare with stupid wonder 

When I did talk of leaping from a window, 

Or lying hid on tester of a bed. 

She gave me for my pains a gloating look : 

She swore, ecod *twas strange, ’twas woundy strange, 
*Twas comical, ’twas hugely comical, 

* |’ fags, you officers are wicked creatures,” 

She’d be afraid of me, she vow’d “and yet 

You are so comical and entertaining, 

Well, I declare, of all the men on earth, 

I like a soldier.”’ On the hint I spoke. 

She lov’d me; for the sex loves wicked fellows, 

And I lov’d her to get her father’s money. 














LOVE.—From Camoens. 


Tue beautiful sonnet beginning Quem diz gue amor he faiso, 
en enganoso—has been translated by three accomplished scholars. 
The following version, by Southey, unites ease and elegance : 


Is there who says that love is like the wind, 
Fickle, ungrateful, full of fraud and lies ? 
That wretched man hath sure deserv’d to find 

From love all vengeance and all cruelties ! 
Gentle, benignant, merciful, is love ; 

Believe not him who says love is not so; 

Let the vile slanderer live, by men below 
Despised, and hated by the Gods above. 
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If ever love work’d misery——in me 

May man the sum of all his evils see, 

Me whom he seems delighted to oppress ; 
The utmost rigour of his power I prove, | 
Yet would not change the miseries of love, ta 

For the world besides calls happiness. ie 
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To the pen of Southey we are indebted for the following trans- 


lation of the sonnet commencing Quando da bella vista, e doce y 
riso. | ae 


WueEn I behold you, lady! When my eyes 
Dwell on the deep enjoyment of your sight, 
I give my spirit to that one delight, i, 

And earth appears to me a Paradise. ie 

And when I hear you speak, and see you smile, he 
Full, satisfied, absorb’d, my center’d mind 

Deems all the world’s vain hopes and joys the while, 
As empty as the unsubstantial wind. 

Lady I feel your charms; yet dare not raise a 

To that high theme th’ unequal song of praise ; a 
A power for that to language is not given : . 

Nor marvel I, when I those beauties view, 

Lady ! that he whose power created you, 
Could form the stars and yonder glorious heaven. 


i 


APOSTROPHE TO ETON. 


Amonc the benchers of the Middle Temple, the muses often 
find a votary notwithstanding the frowns of a Coke, and the elo- 
quent dissuading of a Sir William Jones. The Miscellanies, in 
verse and prose of Anthony Champion display brightness of 
genius, various learning, and all the qualities of a benevolent co 
heart. In an epistle, written in his nineteenth year, there is an hs | 
Apostrophe to Eton that is little inferior to the celebrated ode i 
of Gray. 


“ Hart learned trees ! hail, much-frequented grove, 
The verdant mistress of our growing love ; | 
There have we oft in blest communion stray’d, ti 
Or sweetly pensive sat, or sportive play’d ; 
There, on the mossy bank, with soft surprise, 
Sleep, airy sleep, has clos’d our weary eyes, 
Lull’d by the liquid laps of-oozy Thames, 

(rc breeze responsive to his murm’ring streams. 
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Oh! could I but to worthy verse impart 
The strong idea glowing in my heart, 

No brighter spot should stately Oxford see, 
And Academus’ grove shall yield to thee. 


I 


THE LEG OF MUTTON. 


The following lines are a parody of Cowper’s beautiful song, 
“ The Rose had been wash’d, just wash’d in a shower.” 


THE joint was just hot, just hot from the fire, 
Which Thomas to table convey’d ; 

A plentiful meal was my ardent desire, 
I wanted no stimulant’s aid. 


The plates were all warm, and the knives were all bright, 
So complete was the prospect in view, 

That my wife, as she gaz’d, shar’d her husband’s delight, 
And the keener our appetites grew. 


From hope to enjoyment more eager to pass, 
Was never poor half-famish’d soul ; 

And too sure of my mutton’s perfection ! alas, 
I cut it—’twas burnt to a coal. 


And such, cook ! I said is the pitiless part 
You act by a master so kind ; 

Regardless of breaking a maxim of art, 
Good cooks ever carry in mind. 


This elegant joint might, if too ditt/e done, 
Have been boil’d, hash’d, or roasted again ; 

But you’ve done it too much, and ’tis clear as the san, 
The attempt to undo it were vain. 


em 


EPIGRAM. 


There is an exquisite delicacy in the point of the following 
epigram, suggested by visiting the birth-place of Lady Jane 
Gray. (By Mr. Champion.) 


Wuen Jane, unmov’d amid the weeping crowd, 
Knelt to the block, yet warm with Guildford’s blood, 
“ The bitterness of death is past,” she cried, 
“Twas then I suffer’d when my husband died.” 
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